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The Year of Jubilee and tts, Past History. 
PART I. 


LEAVING out of account those unforeseen dispositions of Divine 
Providence by which all human purposes are conditioned, there 
will be opened to the faithful on Christmas Eve the Solemn 
Jubilee of the Holy Year, being the twentieth such Jubilee 
recorded in history. I am informed that the Holy Father 
intends himself to perform the ceremony,! and that the Porte 
Sante of St. Peter’s and the other three Basilicas will be unwalled, 
which have now remained closed for seventy-five years, ever 
since the last ordinary Jubilee was celebrated in the pontificate 
of Leo XII. It has, of course, been the untoward circumstances 
of the times which alone has interfered with the celebration of 
this solemn function. The most perverse enemy of the Holy 
See could not accuse the Popes of this century of any niggardly 
or mercenary spirit in the dispensation of the spiritual treasures 
of the Church.2 But at the beginning of 1850, the Pope was an 
exile at Gaeta, and in 1875 the occupation of Rome by the Italian 
Government was still too recent and crushing a blow for the 
Holy Father to invite his devoted sons to visit him in the city of 
which he had once been Sovereign, but in which he now lived 
a prisoner. It was decided then, while opening the treasures of 
the Church to the faithful, to prescribe no pilgrimage to the 
tombs of the Apostles, and to pretermit that ceremonial of the 


1 It is now announced that the ceremony will take place about mid-day. 
The traditional hour is just before Vespers, at which the Pope in old times was 
accustomed to preside in cope and mitre after the function at the Porta Santa was 
over. But his physicians have decided that it will be wiser for the Holy Father to 
avoid both the cold of the late afternoon and the fatigue of Solemn Vespers. The 
Porte Sante at St. John Lateran, at Santa Maria Maggiore, and S. Paolo fuori le 
Mure will be opened respectively by Cardinals Satolli, Vincent Vannutelli, and 


Oreglia as the Pope’s delegates. 


* Three extraordinary Jubilees, those of 1879, 1881, and 1886, have been held in 
the present pontificate alone. So far as regards the Indulgences granted, they were to 
all intents and purposes, the same as those offered to the faithful in an ordinary 


Jubilee, when extended to all Christendom at the expiration of the Jubilee year itself. 
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Porte Sante, which symbolizes so appropriately the solemn 
access of the faithful to the throne of Grace. 

Before we go further, it may be noted that both the name and 
the idea of the Jubilee are, of course, borrowed from what we find 
in the Old Law recorded in the Book of Leviticus. The number 
fifty is arrived at not through any decimal system of numeration 
as being the half of a century, but simply because it is the 
numeral which follows next after seven complete sevens. The 
same principle, I may remark, has given the Jewish Pentecost— 
the “fiftieth day” feast—with its Christian analogue, best known 
to us as Whit Sunday. The Jews were to number seven weeks of 
years, z¢., forty-nine years, and the fiftieth was the year of 
Jubilee. The earth was to lie fallow, land and houses in the 
open country were to return to their original owners or their 
heirs, and slaves recovered their freedom. It is in imitation of 
this Old Testament prototype that the Christian Church also 
has established its Jubilee, proclaiming from time to time “a 
year of remission” from the penal consequences of sin. In its 
origin, the Jubilee could only be gained by a visit to Rome, but 
in return for this pious pilgrimage, then an undertaking of great 
difficulty and danger, the successors of St. Peter, in whose hands 
resides the authority to bind and to loose, bestowed upon the 
pilgrim, duly confessed and contrite, a complete remission from 
all the temporal punishment due to his sins. Inasmuch as with 
this remission of penalties there were also included special 
privileges by which certain confessors were empowered to give 
absolution for almost any class of sins, however grievous, 
which otherwise were reserved to the Holy See, the Jubilee 
Indulgence ‘and others of similar amplitude became popularly 
known as remissions from guilt and punishment, a pena et 
a culpa, a phrase which afterwards caused difficulty, but 
which cannot conveniently be discussed in this place. Certain 
other conditions, in particular the praying during a specified 
number of days in the greater Churches of Rome, were also 
indicated, and in the course of time, when the actual visit to the 
Eternal City came on some occasions to be dispensed with, this 
pilgrimage was often compensated for by the giving of alms for 
the crusade against the Turks, or for the rebuilding of this or that 
church or basilica. 

The first Jubilee of which we have clear record, was pro- 
claimed by Pope Boniface VIII. in the year 1300. It was 
intended by him to be celebrated every hundred years, and he 
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framed his Bull upon the presumption that such a celebration of 
the axnus centesimus, with special privileges and Indulgences to 
pilgrims visiting Rome, had existed in Rome from time 
immemorial, although it was frankly admitted that no written 
record of these celebrations was any longer to be found. When 
the middle of the fourteenth century was reached, Clement VI, 
was earnestly besought by the people of Rome to proclaim 
another Jubilee, this time a true Jubilee as occurring after a fifty 
years’ interval. Clement VI., who was then residing in Avignon, 
consented, and the Jubilee was held at Rome in 1350 by the 
Cardinal his delegate. Then came the great schism which 
followed almost immediately upon the return of the successor 
of St. Peter to the city of the Apostles. A rival papacy to the 
true line of Popes in Rome was set up in the dominions of the 
French King. It was not unnatural that Gregory XI., and 
Urban VI. who succeeded him, should wish to rally Christians 
round the genuine Pope and the true centre of Christendom. A 
Jubilee was accordingly proclaimed by the former, and, as he 
did not live to see its opening, was held by the latter in 1390, 
and on the grounds that the allotted span of human life was 
short, and that comparatively few could hope to enjoy the 
benefits of a Jubilee which was celebrated but once in two 
generations, the term was further reduced to the period of thirty- 
three years, which was the third part of a century, and was also 
believed to correspond with the lifetime of our Blessed Saviour. 
One Jubilee was held in conformity to this arrangement, that of 
1423, under Pope Martin V., shortly after the healing of the 
schism, but in 1450 the older and more natural period of fifty 
years again asserted itself, only to be replaced in turn after the 
decrees of Paul II. and Sixtus IV. with a twenty-five years 
Jubilee, so that every generation of Christians might normally 
hope to see during the time of their manhood the occurrence 
of at least one such holy year of pardon. I have touched in 
this way upon six Jubilees. From 1475, when this arrangement 
first came into force, the celebrations succeeded each other 
uninterruptedly every twenty-five years, and that of 1775, 
in the beginning of the pontificate of Pius VI., was the 
eighteenth. 

During the first months of the year 1800, however, the Holy 
See was vacant, the world was at the feet of Napoleon, and the 
new Pope, Pius VIL. elected at Venice, did not come to Rome 
until July. Hence the nineteenth Jubilee was deferred until 
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1825, when its opening ceremonies were witnessed amongst 
others by the late Cardinal Wiseman, then only a subdeacon. 
This was the last occasion when the Holy Door stood open, and 
of the multitudes who crossed its threshold during that year of 
grace, few indeed can now be living to assist at the ceremony of 
the unwalling this next Christmas Eve. 

Cardinal Wiseman, in his Recollections of the Last Four 
Popes, has left a brief description of the opening in 1825, which 
is too interesting to be omitted : 


The visitor to Rome may easily have noticed that, of the five great 
doors opening from the porch into the church, the one nearest to the 
palace is walled up, and has a gilt metal cross upon it, much worn by 
the lips of pilgrims. On inquiry he will be told that it is the Porta 
Santa, or “ Holy Gate,” like the “ King’s Gate” at Jerusalem, never to 
be opened except for most special entrance. 

Only during the year of Jubilee is this gate unclosed, and it is for 
the purpose of opening it, as symbolical of the commencement of the 
Jubilee, that the Pope has descended to the vestibule. The immense 
church is empty, for the doors have been kept closed all day ; an innu- 
merable multitude, beginning with royal princes and descending to the 
poorest pilgrims from southern Italy, eagerly wait in the portico and on 
the steps without. After preliminary prayers from Scripture singularly 
apt, the Pope goes down from his throne, and, armed with a silver 
hammer, strikes the wall in the doorway, which, having been cut round 
from the jambs and lintel, falls at once inwards, and is cleared away in 
a moment by the active sanpietrini. 

The Pope then, bareheaded and torch in hand,? enters the door, and 
is followed by the Cardinals and his other attendants to the high altar, 
where the First Vespers of Christmas Day are chanted as usual. Well 
does the ceremonial of that day remain impressed on my memory, and 
one little incident is coupled with it. Among the earliest to pass, with 
every sign of reverence and devotion, through the holy gate, I remember 
seeing with emotion the first clergyman who in our times had abandoned 
dignity and ease, as the price of his conversion. He was surrounded, 
or followed, by his family in this pilgrim’s act, as he had been followed 
by them in his “ pilgrimage of grace.” Such a person was rare in those 


1 These are a body of workmen of ‘‘every arm,” retained in regular pay by 
St. Peter's, and wearing a particular dress. They keep the church in its perfect 
repair and beautiful condition almost without external help. Their activity and 
intelligence is quite remarkable. (Cardinal Wiseman’s note.) 

* The torch or candle is held in the left hand, and in his right hand the Pope 
holds the crax hastata, or long-handled cross, which serves him in place of a crozier. 
One of the medals struck for this Jubilee of Leo XII., represents this detail of the 
ceremony. Contrary to Cardinal Wiseman’s statement above, the Pope is depicted 
as wearing a mitre, but this is an inaccuracy of the artist. 
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days, and indeed singular; we little thought how our eyes might become 
accustomed, one day, to the sight of many like him.! 


Some portions of the ceremonial which added to the 
impressiveness of the opening of the Holy Door when Rome 
still recognized the temporal sovereignty of the Popes, can 
hardly be carried out under present conditions. The little 
booklets, Re/azionz, which used to be published in such numbers 
during the last century on occasion of any public function of this 
kind, a Possesso, an Ingresso degli Ambasciadori, a Sede Vacante, 
an Apertura della Porta Santa, or what not, dwell fondly upon 
the fanfare of trumpets with which, when the Pope had entoned 
the Ze Deum, and passed alone through the Holy Door, the 
signal was given for a salute to be fired by the Papal Guards 
drawn up in the Piazza of St. Peter’s outside, to which the guns 
of the Castle of St. Angelo immediately responded, while the 
bells of every church in Rome joined in the clamour. The bells 
indeed were always rung for three days previously at an 
appointed hour, in anticipation of the event, and the ears of the 
noise-loving Romans were further gratified by the salutes fired 
at the other three basilicas, which shared in this respect the 
privileges of St. Peter’s. 

There has been a good deal of incredulity expressed by 
various writers, both Catholic and Protestant, in regard to the 
ancient traditions vaguely invoked by the Popes in favour of 
the Jubilee Indulgence. It is a matter of no great consequence, 
but it seems worth while to say just a word on the subject. In 
the long contemporary description of the first-recorded Jubilee 
of 1300, left by Cardinal Stefaneschi Gaetano, who, though not,? 
as has generally been supposed, a nephew of Pope Boniface, 
was his admirer and friend, an account is given of the evidence 
of a number of centenarians, who declared that they had been 
instructed by their parents on no account to neglect to come to 
Rome in the hundredth year, for the sake of the immense 
Indulgences then bestowed on pilgrims. The Cardinal admits 
that the Papal archives were searched, but without result, for 
any trace of such a usage. Indeed a careful study of the Bull 
issued by Boniface on February 22, 1300, shows that it does 
not, as might at first sight be expected from the words an/éz- 
quorum fida relatio, make an appeal to any definite centesimal or 
Jubilee Indulgence of the past, but only to the notorious fact 


4 Cardinal Wiseman’s Recollections of the Last Four Popes, pp. 270, 271, 
3 Cf, Carl Wenck,’ Clemens _V. und Heinrich VII., p. 142. 
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that special remissions were accorded at all times to pilgrims to 
Rome. From Stefaneschi’s whole narrative, as well as from 
the Bull, it seems plain that the institution of the Jubilee was 
in no sense premeditated. The centesimal year opened, the 
people flocked to St. Peter’s on the evening of the first day, and 
it was clear that some strange rumour was current among them 
of extraordinary privileges and spiritual favours attached to 
that year. The matter would probably have ended there, but 
Boniface had special reasons for wishing to rally round him at 
that juncture the more earnest among the devout sons of the 
Church. Accordingly, he took pains to investigate the matter, 
and in spite of the absence of documentary evidence, he lent 
faith to the oral testimony adduced, and issued, on February 
22nd, the Bull Antiquorum habet fida relatio, in which he offers 
non solum plenam et largiorem imo plenissimam omnium veniam 
peccatorum—not only a full and more generous, but the very 
fullest relaxation of sins,” for the faithful of all the world who 
should visit Rome and fulfil certain prescribed conditions. Now, 
while we have still no more evidence than Boniface was able to 
find of any great Indulgence published in the preceding 
centesimal years, 1100 or 1200, there is none the less a very 
unaccountable entry in a German chronicler,’ which unquestion- 
ably proves that the Roman traditions appealed to by 
Stefaneschi were not purely imaginary. In the chronicle of 
Alberic of Three Fountains, as Zaccaria has long since pointed 
out, under the year 1208 (not 1200, be it noted), we find this 
brief remark : 


It is said that this year 1208 was celebrated as the fiftieth year, or 
the year of jubilee and remission in the Roman Court. 


Now, although there is no doubt that the chronicle of Three 
Fountains has been interpolated, its latest editor is satisfied that 
the interpolations were certainly introduced before the year 
1295, and I should regard the selection of such a date as 1208 
as telling distinctly against the supposition that the entry could 
have been made after the proclamation of Boniface’s Jubilee, 
coinciding with the century. Though this evidence stands 
alone, it proves, and such adversaries as Mr. Lea do not dispute 
the validity of the proof, that the conception of a jubilee year, 
or year of remission, was current in the minds of men before 


1 Pertz, Monumenta Germania, sec. xxiii. p. 889. Cf. Preface by Paul Scheffer 
Boichorst, #zd. p. 648. 
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the time of Boniface, and was connected with the Court of 
Rome. How far it is to be traced back, and why it is entered 
under such a date as 1208, must, I fear, remain a mystery. It 
may be noticed, however, that this gain of eight years reduces 
notably the difficulty of believing that any of the old men who 
attended the Jubilee of 1300 would have been children at the 
time when the previous great Indulgence was granted, and I 
think also that this date would fit in very well with what our 
English scholar, Giraldus Cambrensis, tells us of a visit which he 
himself paid to Rome, for purely devotional purposes, about 
this time. He does not speak of any concourse of people, but 
he does seem to imply the existence of certain special privileges 
then offered to pilgrims, though these Indulgences were calcu- 
lated on a scale vastly more moderate than that which came 
subsequently to prevail. 

A very similar appeal has been made to vague popular 
traditions with regard to the history of the principal ceremonial 
feature of the Jubilee, the opening of the Holy Door already 
referred to. The rite which, with very slight modifications, is still 
in use, comes to us beyond all question from the Jubilee cele- 
brated by Alexander VI.in 1500. Burchard, the famous master 
of ceremonies, has left us in his Dzario a full account of the 
proceedings. He tells us that he himself determined the precise 
form the function should take, he sets down the selection of 
prayers, which he submitted to the Pontiff, who struck out 
some and accepted the rest; and he lingers over the details 
of the ceremony which took place, informing us for instance 
how the wall to be broken through was carefully prepared by 
the masons beforehand, how terrible excommunications were 
launched against any one who should presume to pass through 
the Holy Door before the Pope had entered, how the workmen 
had been duly cautioned, but how one of them, as the whole 
assembly were waiting fora full half-hour while the débris was 
being cleared away, came stupidly through from inside to fetch 
a bit of timber, but was promptly collared and not allowed 
to pass back again; and how finally he, Burchard, under 
pretence of supporting the Pontiff on his left hand, crossed 


1 See Giraldus Cambrensis, Ofera (Rolls Series), vol. i. p. 137. Giraldus 
remained in Rome from Epiphany until Low Sunday, visiting all the shrines, 
attending all the stations, and given up almost entirely to works of devotion. He 
accounted himself fortunate in having gained in sum at the end of all this 100 years’ 
Indulgence. 
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the threshold of the Holy Gate slightly in advance of him, a 
feat which seems distinctly to have gratified his vanity. All 
these details no doubt point to the absence of any determinate 
ceremonial customary on such occasions, and in spite of the 
fact that Burchard tells of a popular tradition widely current 
in Rome which spoke of a porta aurea, “a golden door” in the 
great basilicas, which was walled up and opened only for the 
Jubilee, the fact that his inquiries could discover no trace of 
such an entrance has generally been accepted as conclusive 
evidence that the breaking down of the Holy Gate was per- 
formed for the first time by Pope Alexander, and had no precedent 
in earlier ages. It is strange, then, to find in a half-sneering 
“ Dialogue concerning the year of Jubilee,” undoubtedly written 
just before 1450 by the cantankerous jurist, Felix Hammerlin, 
the following curious reference to the “Golden Door.” ! 

Quoting the Gospel of St. Mark, one of the two interlocutors 
who answers the difficulties proposed to him by the other, 
remarks: “Enter ye by the narrow gate, because broad is the 
gate and spacious is the way that leadeth to destruction, and 
many there are that enter by it, but narrow is the gate and 
strait is the way that leadeth to life, and few there are that 
find it. Now of this gate we will make a most fitting appli- 
cation to the golden gate of Rome which will be opened? in 
the celebration of our Jubilee at St. John Lateran and the 
basilica of St. Peter, the prince of the Apostles, at the present 
time, seeing that for fifty years it had stood most securely 
walled up,’—Prout per quinguaginta annos steterat muris firmis- 
simts obstructa. I must say that this passage is not a little 
striking when taken in connection with the plain statement of 
Burchard that there “ was a place in the chapel of St. Veronica 
at St. Peter’s which the canons of the basilica declare to be 
the golden door, as it was called, which it was the custom for 
the Popes to open every hundredth year of the Jubilee.” 
“This,” adds Burchard, “I have frequently heard said and 
maintained in common talk” (zz vulgo).§ 

An even earlier allusion which seems to connect the Jubilee 


1 Dyalogus de anno Jubileo, Printed at Basle in 1498, sig. p*, v°. As far as I 
know, it is Mr. Lea, strange to say, who has been the first to call attention to this 
passage. 

2 Aperietur, not Operietur, as Lea, iii. p. 212, n. 2. 

3 Burchard (Thuasne), ii. p. 582, cf. p. 600, as regards St. Paul’s. A mention of 
this opening of the gate of the basilica was introduced jnto the Bull published the 
22nd December. Jézd. p. 586. 
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with the opening of a door may be found ina spurious bull of 
Clement VI., quoted, however, by a contemporary, the canonist 
Alberic a Rosate, who was actually present at the Jubilee of 
1350. According to this bull Clement had a vision of St. Peter, 
who told him: “ Open the door, and send from it a fire by which 
the whole world may be warmed and illuminated.”! Of course 
there is no strict proof here, but the phrase is suggestive. 

We must add to this evidence the fact that several Papal 
medals exist purporting to belong to the reigns of Sixtus IV., 
Nicolas V., and even Boniface VIII., containing the representa- 
tion of a door sometimes with the vernicle upon it and with 
inscriptions making reference to the opening of the Porta 
Santa. Hitherto these medals have been commonly treated as 
later forgeries, and most of them undoubtedly are of later date, 
but it is quite possible that we ought to revise our verdict with 
regard to one or two, particularly that bearing the inscription 
Justi tntrabunt per eam. On the other hand, it appears to me as 
at least a conceivable solution that this very passage of Hammer- 
lin was itself the origin of the popular tradition spoken of by 
Burchard. The Dialogue on the Jubilee was included in the 
works of Hammerlin published at Basle in 1498. The book 
must have been widely circulated, seeing that it is not at all 
rare. Three copies are to be found in the British Museum 
alone. Hammerlin’s figurative and satirical style would warrant 
the belief that by the “Golden Gate” he was referring only 
to the Jubilee as a door of heaven at which a toll had to be 
paid which was very lucrative to the Holy See. Still I confess 
that on such a theory the reference to the door walled up for 
fifty years would seem rather strained. It is easier to believe 
that here once again the popular tradition of Rome, even if 
not wholly accurate, was substantially founded on fact, and that 
the ceremonial opening of the Holy Door was no mere inven- 
tion of a Pontiff of such evil name as Alexander VI. 

Space will not allow me to dwell upon the history of the 
Jubilee pilgrimages. It must be sufficient to say that in their 
general features one after another renewed the spectacles 
witnessed in the very first, and recorded for us in astonishing 
detail by contemporary writers. 

From every country the pilgrims streamed to Rome, not only 
from France and Germany, but from the far North and from the 
East, rich and poor, young and old, sound and infirm, men and 


1 Alberic, Dictionarium, s. voce Jubileus. 
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women. The roads of Italy were safe, pilgrims of all nations 
were allowed to come and go unhindered. Vast as was the 
concourse, and though an inundation of the Tiber at one 
moment threatened famine, there was no disturbance, thanks 
mainly to the exertions of Pope Boniface and of the magistracy 
of Rome. “It was a wonderful spectacle,” wrote the Florentine 
merchant and chronicler, Giovanni Villani. “There were con- 
tinually upwards of 100,000 pilgrims in the City, without 
counting those that each day came and went, and yet all were 
cared for and abundantly supplied with provisions, both men 
and horses, and all this in the best order without disturbance or 
conflict.” “ The crowd of men and women,” records the chronicler 
of Asti, “was stupendous. I saw it with my own eyes, for I spent 
fourteen days in the city. There was abundance of bread, wine, 
flesh, fish,and oats to be purchased in the market. Hay was 
very dear, and so also was lodging, so that my bed and stabling 
for my horse without fodder cost me every day a grosso tournois. 
As I rode away from Rome on Christmas Eve, I found the roads 
encumbered with a multitude of pilgrims which no man could 
count, and amongst the Romans it was said that more than two 
millions of men and women had come to the city in all. Over 
and over again I saw both men and women trodden under foot 
in the press, and I myself more than once was hard bestead to 
escape the same danger.” 

Very touching also are the descriptions preserved for us of 
the behaviour of the pilgrims.” They came in pilgrim garb, or in 
the national dress of the countries to which they belonged, on 
foot, on horseback, in waggons, carrying with them those that 
were exhausted and sick, and laden with their baggage. There 
were aged men there a hundred years old, led by devoted guides, 
and there were youths who carried father or mother to Rome on 
their shoulders. They spoke in the dialects of many lands, but 
they sang the litanies in the one only language of the Church, 
and all their eager desires were directed to one and the same 
object. While yet afar off, when they caught a glimpse of the 
towers of the Holy City across the broad Campagna, they broke 
into joyous shouts of “Roma, Roma,” like sailors, who after 
a long voyage sight the land once more. Then they threw 
themselves on their knees for a while, and rose up with the 
inspiring cry: “Saints Peter and Paul, graciously hear us.” At 
the gates their countrymen or acquaintances received them to 
conduct them to their lodging, but first of all they made their 
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way to St. Peter’s, to climb upon their knees the steps of the 
ante-court, and they did not attend to their own bodily needs 
until they had thrown themselves down in rapture before the 
tomb of the Apostles. 

Whether Dante himself undertook a pilgrimage to Rome 
during any part of the year 1300 does not seem quite certain. 
What we know of his official occupation at Florence, and of the 
fierce hostility with which he regarded Pope Boniface would 
incline to a negative answer, but he has none the less a reference 
to the regulations made for preserving order in the throng, which 
seems hardly to come naturally from any one but an eye- 
witness, 

E’en thus the Romans when the year returns 

Of Jubilee, with better speed to rid 

The thronging multitudes, their means devise 
For such as pass the bridge ; that on one side 


All front toward the Castle, and approach 
St. Peter’s fane, on the other towards the mount.! 


There is in the Purgatorio another reference to this great 
occasion, which has attracted the attention of Dante students, 
as supplying a useful clue to the correct dating of the poem. 
He represents the souls during that year of grace as carried 
into Purgatory, ferried by the angel of God across the waters. 


These three months past indeed 
He whoso chose to enter, with free leave 
Hath taken.” 


The Bull Axteguorum, though dated February 22nd, represents 
the year of Jubilee as beginning and ending on December 24th, 
and Boniface, in the Constitution Attendens Dominus, refused to 
extend it, as some wished, for another three months. This 
practice of beginning the Jubilee with Christmas Day and not 
with the new year is still observed, and is an interesting survival 
of the old custom of dating from the Nativity of our Lord instead 
of from the kalends of January. One of the books, which I have 
frequently had occasion to consult in studying the earlier history 
of the Jubilee Indulgence, affords an interesting illustration of 
the general prevalence of the same usage in the time of 
Alexander VI. It is a work on Indulgences undertaken by a 
certain Stephanus ex Nottis, in view of the Jubilee of 1500, and 
the author has printed throughout at intervals the exact dates 


1 Cary’s Dante, /uferno, canto xviii. 
2 Purgatorio, canto ii, Cary. 
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at which, as the work progressed, he resumed his task of writing 
it. Disregarding the prefatory matter, which was a later addition, 
we find at the top of the first page: “In nomine Domine Jesu 
Christi; die 3 Novembris, 1498. Hic liber est defensivus a 
crudeli morbo desperationis et ductivus in vitam xternam.” 

On the 25th September, 1499, “at 23 o’clock,” he was about 
half way through, the last sentences of the text were written 
down on the 16th January, 1500, at the second hour of the 
night, and on the 18th of January he began the dedication and 
table of contents, the whole being completed at 20 o’clock 
(about 1.30 p.m.) on January 26th, 1500. “ Laus deo,” adds the 
writer. Unfortunately the work took nearly ten months to 
print, and it only came from the press on December Ist, 1500, 
when the Jubilee was all but over. Now, as he was nearing the 
end of his-.treatise, we find abundant time-notes which mark his 
rate of progress. He seems to have got through a good section 
on December 24th, 1499, then he took two days holiday (he 
was writing, 1 may note, in Milan), and the next entry is on 
December 27th, in this form: “The 27th day of December at 
the beginning of the year one thousand five hundred, beginning 
from the feast of the Nativity of our Lord Jesus Christ in that 
year, to wit 1500.” I may add that Burchard’s Diario also 
makes the change from 1499 to 1500, as he passes from the 
24th to 25th of December, Christmas Day being thus reckoned, 
even as it was by Christians in the early centuries, the first day 
of the new year. : 

And here we may stop for the present, hoping that by the 
time we return to the subject, the opening of the Holy Door 
will already have become an accomplished fact. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 
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IT was early morning, and a dewy, opalescent mist still veiled 
the summer sky, investing with sweet mystery the dappled, 
tender verdure of the ancient lawns; the moss-grown quietude 
of winding, garden paths, shadowed by solemn yew and cedar, 
or open to the air, with, on either side, a wilderness of flowers, 
whose loveliness, though still dimmed, obscured, brought 
wondering joy, so myriad were they in their blossoming, so 
endless in diversity of hue, shape, colour, sweetness of odour. 

No solitary rose was there, but in rare lavishness, in fragrant 
crowds, hundreds of roses bloomed in fairest beauty ;—avenues 
of widely-spreading, far-upreaching rose-trees with snowy, 
clustering bloom, white roses—still white roses—wet with dew, 
gleaming luminous against soft greyness of the misty air. 
Full-blown, the damask roses gave forth their delicate, fine 
perfumes—fresh as the morning—a rosy cloud they seemed 
beneath the mystic swaying boughs of milky whiteness; and 
by their side more shyly peered the faintly pink moss-roses, 
through moisture-laden, shaggy greenness of encircling calyx, 
prim and sweet; whilst deep-hearted and intense the perfect 
crimson roses opened out gloriously, a wonder and delight. 
The moss-rose, the musk-rose, royal-red and maiden-blush rose, 
but it was ever the royal redness of the deep crimson roses that 
was most full of attraction and suggestiveness. Upon those 
glowing, immaculate petals a glamour seemed to rest, a beauty 
making it plain to see why poets of all time so fervently had 
sung the praises of the rose, enthroning it eternally in their 
verse, crowning with honour and glory, endowing with symbolic 
attributes of highest grace and power. 

Never believe, though in my nature reign’d 
All frailties that besiege all kinds of blood, 
That it could so preposterously be stain’d, 
To leave for nothing all thy sum of good ; 


For nothing this wide universe I call, 
Save thou, my Rose ; in it thou art my all.! 


1 Sonnet cix. 
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Shakespeare’s sonnets were in my thoughts, as they had 
been for many a day, and lingering in the rose-garden, my mind 
full of the honour paid to the rose, I presently began to recall 
other references made to the queen and paragon of flowers. 
As the poetic type and figure of beauty did it appear in the 
sonnets’ bewildering mazes, and most fascinating was the 
endeavour to trace out the budding and the blooming of that 
mystic rose. 

Beauty ever seems to elude the grasp—always is there a 
sense of incompleteness, of unsatisfied desire, even when one is 
gazing on the most perfect revelations of earthly loveliness ; 
and although we sometimes try to think it is our own limited 
outlook, our own incapacity to fully grasp the beauty presented 
to us that is at fault, more often we feel assured it is because of 
the evanescent quality of the things that we see with our eyes 
and hear with our ears—the transitoriness, the finality of the 
rose of our love! 

The world may be full of beauty, a thousand roses blooming 
each morning, but where blooms the rose of yesterday ? 

The little life of roses lasts an hour, 
Age kills them for they learn not to grow old. 
The bud the morning star hath seen unfold 
The evening star sees droop and fade away. 

It is the same in all things; we pluck the rose and love it 
more than tongue can speak, then the good moment goes. . . . 

Sweeping across the garden a sudden gust of wind set all 
the roses quivering, whilst showers of fallen petals, pink, white, 
crimson, carpeted the earth, seeming to emphasize, give point 
to thoughts of mutability and change. 

But what of the good moment lasting into eternity— 
Shakespeare’s undying rose? 

Rosa sempiterna, 


Che si dilata, rigrada, e ridole 
Odor di lode al Sol. 


Very noble is Shakespeare’s conception of beauty, and so 
fair and plainly has he painted its living hues, that all may see 
wherein lies the difference between what is true and what is 
false in beauty as in all else. 

In strong and graphic language that difference is shown, the 
frail roses of an hour swept away with stern, uncompromising 
touches, the roses of shadow—the canker-blooms of the world 
revealed in their true character. Beauty he had come to see 
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had no substance unless it was founded on truth, and the 
expression “truth in beauty dyed,”! strikes the key-note of his 
ideal of what was noblest, best, most enduring, and immutable. 
Again and again are the changes rung. 
O how much more doth beauty beauteous seem, 
By that sweet ornament which truth doth give! 
The rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 
For that sweet odour which doth in it live. 
The canker-blooms have full as deep a dye 
As the perfuméd tincture of the roses. 
Hang on such thorns, and play as wantonly 
When summer’ breath their masked buds discloses ; 
But, for their virtue only is their show, 
They live unwoo’d, and unrespected fade ; 
Die to themselves. Sweet roses do not so ; 
Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours made :? 
Without the support—the sweet ornament of truth—beauty is 
shown to be but outward show, vain appearance, to be utterly 
unproductive and unreal. 
A shining gloss, that vadeth suddenly ; 
A flower that dies, when first it ’gins to bud ; 
A brittle glass, that’s broken presently : 
A doubtful good, a gloss, a glass, a flower, 
Lost, vaded, broken, dead within an hour. 
False beauty may externally resemble true beauty, as the 
canker-blooms resemble the whole-hearted roses, but this beauty 
divorced from truth has no stability, and the whole story of 
Shakespeare’s rose is indeed the story of the necessary union 
of the two great powers of the world. 

It may be true that truth and beauty are in a certain sense 
independent of one another, yet, as Ruskin says, although “ they 
are indeed separable it is wrong to separate them; they are to 
be sought together in the order of their worthiness ; that is to 
say, truth first and beauty afterwards. High art differs from 
low art in possessing an excess of beauty in addition to its 
truth, not in possessing an excess of beauty inconsistent with 
truth.” 

It is not beauty that makes a thing true, neither is it ugliness 
that makes it true; and the corruption of the school of high art, 
Ruskin goes on to say, as far as this particular quality was 
concerned, consisted in the sacrifice of truth to beauty. “Great 
art dwells on all that is beautiful ; but false art omits or changes 
all that is ugly.” 3 


1 Sonnet ci. 2 Sonnet liv. 3 Modern Painters, iii. 49. 
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More powerfully and from a higher standpoint St. Augustine 
has also spoken : 


I had learned, then, from Thee, that neither ought a thing to be 
regarded as true because it is eloquently uttered, nor on the other hand 
false because awkwardly expressed ; neither is it true because the diction 
is ungrateful, nor false because clothed in glowing language; but that 
truth and folly are like wholesome and hurtful food, and language 
ornate and bald like fine and plain dishes, and either kind of meat may 
be served in either kind of dish.} 


As truth is independent of eloquence, so it is also inde- 
pendent of beauty, but may it not be said that in this very 
independence it acquires a beauty all its own—a beauty far 
higher, nobler, and more enduring than it could otherwise 
attain, and is it not this austere loveliness that Shakespeare 
made his own? 

No falsity was to be discovered in the “ Lord of his love,” no 
gilded loam or painted clay— 


In him those holy antique hours are seen, 
Without all ornament, itself, and true, 
Making no summer of another’s green, 
Robbing no old to dress his beauty new ; 
And him as for a map doth Nature store, 
To show false Art what Beauty was of yore.” 


Truth is Shakespeare’s watchword, and must come first in all 
things—the lower as well as the higher concerns of life—the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth; no miserable 
paltering with conscience, no attempt to see but one side, the 
agreeable side of a question, no turning away from what 
offends the vision and dreamy resting in rosy mirages of 
self-deception. 

It is falsity in every degree that is ever being fought against, 
the mere outward appearances of beauty. 


In the old age black was not counted fair, 

Or if it were it bore not beauty’s name ; 

But now is black beauty’s successive heir, 

And beauty slander’d with a bastard shame: 
For since each hand hath put on nature’s power, 
Fairing the foul with Art’s false borrow’d face, 
Sweet beauty hath no name, no holy bower, 

But is profaned, if not lives in disgrace.’ 
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Shakespeare's desire is to return to the holy, antique hours ; 
to set beauty once more in the sacred bower of truth, to sweep 
away all false, deceptive ornament— 

the guiléd shore 
To a most dangerous sea ; the beauteous scarf 
Veiling an Indian beauty ; in a word, 
The seeming truth which cunning times put on 
To entrap the wisest, 

Why should we desire to live in a fool’s paradise—our hearts 
cling so closely to the frail, illusive roses of life—when the 
rose of eternity is blooming near at hand in all its wondrous 
loveliness— 

Why should poor beauty indirectly seek 
Roses of shadow since his rose is true.? 

Seeing life fully and seeing it whole, Shakespeare’s love of 
beauty seems to have been so closely associated with a deep 
unwavering love of truth that he could no longer separate one 
from the other—could no longer cry peace, peace, when there 
was no peace. Awaking from dreams to reality, he faced all 
the hardest problems of life unflinchingly, ruthlessly tearing 
down the well-loved semblances of beauty—the outer walls 


painted so costly gay. 


Roses have thorns, and silver fountains mud ; 
Clouds and eclipses stain both moon and sun 
And loathsome canker lives in sweetest bud, 


we hear him exclaiming ; and very vividly he brings before us 
his realization of the utter instability and emptiness of the 
things which are seen and temporal. 


Like as the waves make towards the pebbled shore, 
So do our minutes hasten to their end ; 

Each changing place with that which goes before, 
In sequent toil all forwards do contend. 

Nativity, once in the main of light, 

Crawls to maturity, wherewith being crown’d 
Crooked eclipses ’gainst his glory fight, 

And Time, that gave, doth now his gift confound. 
Time doth transfix the flourish set on youth, 

And delves the parallels in beauty’s brow ; 

Feeds on the rarities of nature’s truth, 

And nothing stands but for his scythe to mow.° 


The destruction of youthful beauty—freshest, fairest beauty 
—is dwelt upon lingeringly, pathetically. He sees the sweetest 


1 Merchant of Venice, Act iii, 2 Sonnet Ixvii. 3 Sonnet Ix. 
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charms of spring and summer swept away, rough winds shaking 
the darling buds of May, winter’s ragged hand defacing the 
summer-time of life—checking the sap of youthful energy with 
its biting frost—destroying the lusty leaves of manhood’s power. 
Beauty o’er snow’d and bareness everywhere ! 

Loss, decay, downfall are everywhere apparent, and pitifully 
are the fragile petals of the symbolic rose of outward beauty 
tossed hither and thither by the winds of adversity. 


Since brass, nor stone, nor earth, nor boundless sea, 
But sad mortality o’ersways their power 

How with this rage shall beauty hold a plea, 
Whose action is no stronger than a flower ? 

O how shall summer's honey breath hold out 
Against the wreckful siege of battering days, 
When rocks impregnable are not so stout, 

Nor gates of steel so strong but time decays? 

O fearful meditation ; where, alack ! 

Shall Time’s best jewel from Time’s chest lie hid? 
Or what strong hand can hold his swift foot back? 
Or who his spoil of beauty can forbid?! 


Dreary and sad are the thoughts that crowd upon the soul 
as it contemplates the sure overthrow of those things which 
make life most desirable, and deepest anguish of all, to face not 
only the ravages of time, but the moral and spiritual deteriora- 
tion of the world. 

Again and again Shakespeare recurs to the falseness he has 
discovered in society, to the moral deformity of those dwellers 
on form and favour, who feign a virtue if they have it not, tying 
wiser souls to their false seeming, with their false painting 
imitating the living lines of beauty, the golden tresses of the 
dead, the right of sepulchres being shorn away to live a second 
life, “beauty’s dead fleece making another gay ;”2 and so in all 
things, the outward falsity being but an echo of the inward 
falsity. 

Tired with all these, for restful death I cry,— 
As, to behold desert a beggar born, 

And needy nothing trimm’d in jollity, 

And purest faith unhappily forsworn, 

And gilded honour shamefully misplaced, 
And maiden virtue rudely strumpeted, 

And right perfection wrongfully disgraced, 
And strength by limping sway disabeléd, 
And art made tongue-tied by authority 


1 Sonnet Ixv. 2 Sonnet Ixviii, 
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And folly (doctor-like) controlling skill, 
And simple truth miscall’d simplicity, 
And captive good attending captain ill. 


Shakespeare’s indignant arraignment of the world of his day 
is still part of that darkness which brings forth light, a step 
towards the attainment of that beauty which cannot be touched 
by time—whose eternal summer cannot fade.” 

As Ruskin has said : 


The main powers of the human mind have risen first from the 
resolution to see fearlessly, pitifully, and to its very worst, what these 
deep colours mean, wheresoever they fall; not by any means to pass 
on the other side, looking pleasantly up into the sky, but to stoop to 
the horror, and let the sky for the present, take care of its own clouds. 

. All great and beautiful work has come of first gazing without 
shrinking into the darkness. If, having done so, the human spirit can, 
by its courage and faith conquer the evil, it rises into conceptions of 
victorious and consummated beauty. 


But not only were the dark places of the earth unfalteringly 
recognized by Shakespeare, with equal resolution he also 
scrutinized the depths of his own soul. 


Sin of self-love possesseth all mine eye, 
And all my soul, and all my every part ; 
And for this sin there is no remedy, 

It is so grounded inward in my heart. 
Methinks no face so gracious is as mine, 
No shape so frue, no truth of such account, 
And for myself mine own worth do define, 
As | all other in all worths surmount. 

But when my glass shows me, myself indeed, 
Beated and chopp’d with tann’d antiquity, 
Mine own self-love quite contrary I read ; 
Self so self-loving were iniquity.’ 

The glass of conscience reveals utter poverty—lack of all 
true beauty. Lame he is in himself, poor and despised.* 
Tinctured, dyed with the dark hues of his surroundings, “like 
a dyer’s hand.”> “Thou didst set me before my face, that I 
might see how foul I was, how deformed and filthy, how spotted 
and ulcered. And I saw and loathed myself... .” 

What potions have I drunk of Syren tears, 
Distill’d from limbecs foul as hell within, 
Applying fears to hopes and hopes to fears, 
Still losing when I saw myself to win ! 

1 Sonnet Ixvi. 2 Sonnet xviii. 
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What wretched errors hath my heart committed, 
Whilst it hath thought itself so blessed never ! 

How have mine eyes out of their spheres been fitted, 
In the distraction of this madding fever !1 


But even with the recognition of utter nothingness, comes 
also a blessed revelation of that Lord of his love to whom he 
owes all duty, all allegiance. 


Till whatsoever star that guides by moving, 
Points on me graciously with fair aspéct, 
And puts apparel on my tatter’d loving, 

To show me worthy of thy sweet respect.” 


” 


“ Behold there God is where truth is relished. . . . 
Still losing where he saw himself to win, he now wins where 
he has lost most heavily, and losing himself finds himself. 


Nor I nor any man that but man is 
With nothing shall be pleased, till he be eased 
With being nothing. 


His overthrow heaps happiness upon him, making him 
discover the blessedness of being little, and resting upon things 
spiritual and eternal. He no longer fears whatsoever may come 
to him. 

Let those who are in favour with their stars, 

Of public honour and proud titles boast, 

Whilst I, whom fortune of such triumph bars, 

Unlook’d for joy in what I honour most. 

Great princes’ favourites their fair leaves spread 

But as the marigold af the sun’s eye ; 

And in themselves their pride lies buriéd, 

¥or at a frown they in their glory die. 

The painful warrior famoused for fight 

After a thousand victories once foil’d 

Is from the book of honour razed quite, 

And all the rest forgot for which he toil’d ; 
Then happy I that love and am beloved 
Where I may not remove, or be removed.’ 


Far from all accident—subject neither to time’s love or hate 
—quite unaffected by the changes and chances of life, neither 
growing with heat nor dying with showers,‘ the Lord of his love 
reigns in his heart ! 

Mine eye hath play’d the painter, and hath stell'd 
Thy beauty’s form in table of my heart ; 


My body is the frame wherein ’tis held, 
And pérspective it is best painter’s art. 


1 Sonnet cxix. * Sonnet xxvi. 5 Sonnet xxv. 4 Sonnet cxxiv. 
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For through the painter must you see his skill, 

To find where your true image pictured lies, 
Which in my bosom’s shop is hanging still, 

That hath his windows glazéd with thine eyes. 
Now see what good turns eyes for eyes have done ; 
Mine eyes have drawn thy shape, and thine for me 
Are windows to my breast, where-through the sun 
Delights to peep, to gaze therein on thee ;! 


Often does Shakespeare refer to this secret oratory within 
his breast, the quiet chamber, “unseen by crystal eyes,’ where he 
can be alone with his love, and upon the tables of his heart can 
read divine decrees—decrees full charactered with lasting 
memory, beyond all date, belonging not to time but to eternity,” 
whilst in this recognition of the inner life of the soul one seems 
to find an echo of those wonderful words of St. Augustine’s : 


And behold, Thou wert within, and I without, and without I sought 
Thee ; and I, deformed, ran after those forms of beauty which Thou 
hast made. ‘Thou wast with me, and I was not with Thee. Those 
things held me back from Thee, which could have no being but in 
Thee. Thou calledst, Thou criedst, and Thou breakest through my 
deafness. Thou flashedst, Thou shinedst, and Thou chasedst away my 
blindness. Thou didst become fragrant, and I drew in my breath, and 


panted after Thee.* 


Even as St. Augustine came to love the Beauty so ancient 
and so new, so Shakespeare also seems to have had a revelation 
of spiritual loveliness, seeking within for that happiness he had 
hitherto sought for from without, “buying terms divine by 
selling hours of dross.”* 

He had seen what it was to pour oneself out upon the things 
that are seen and temporal, to honour what was outward, to 
build great bases for eternity which proved more short than 


waste or ruining. 


Have I not seen dwellers on form and favour 
Lose all, and more, by paying too much rent, 
For compound sweet forgoing simple savour, 
Pitiful thrivers, in their gazing spent? 

No ;—let me be obsequious in thy heart, 

And take thou my oblation, poor but free, 
Which is not mix’d with seconds, knows no art, 
But mutual render, only me for thee.* 


1 Sonnet xxiv. 2 Sonnet cxxii. 
3 Confessions, bk. x. ch. xxvii. 4 Sonnet cxlvi. > Sonnet cxxv. 
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Shakespeare is single-hearted, his oblation is poor but free— 
unadulterated—knowing no art but mutual interchange between 
truth and himself. A true soul is ever free! And again we 
seem to hear the voice of St. Augustine— 


“Turn Thou us, O God of hosts, and show us Thy Countenance 
and we shall be whole.” For whichever way the soul of man turns 
itself, unless towards Thee, it cleaves to sorrows, even though it fastens 
itself on things which are beautiful apart from Thee and apart from 
itself. Which things could not exist except they came from Thy Hand; 
things which rise and set, and by rising, begin as it were to be and 
increase until they reach their perfection, and then, when perfect, begin 
to wane and die ; for do not all things wax old and fade away ?} 


Creatures are perishable, and the soul cannot find rest in 
them ; the dwellers on form and favour know nothing of the 
true Beauty—of the “most Beautiful, who givest to all things 
their beauty and orderest all things by His law.” 

Shakespeare’s soul turned to Him with whom there is no 
change or shadow of alteration, and in the light of divine 
Beauty, earthly beauty itself took on a new radiance. 


And I said to all those things which stand about the doors of my 
flesh, “Ye have told me of my God, that ye are not He; tell me now 
something of Him.” And they cried out with a loud voice, “‘ He made 
us.” My questioning was the directing of my mind towards them ; 
their beauty their reply. 


In all external beauty and. grace the heavenly beauty has 
now some part— 
Speak of the Spring, and foison of the year ; 
The one doth shadow of your beauty show, 


The other as your bounty doth appear ; 
And you in every blessed shape we know.? 


And again : 


Nor did I wonder at the lilie’s white, 

Nor praise the deep vermilion of the rose, 

They were but sweet, but figures of delight 

Drawn after you, you pattern of all those. 
Yet seem’d it winter still, and, you away, 
As with your shadow I with these did play.® 


All sweetness and colour spring from “that Beauty which is 
above souls,” the Beauty which is the outshining of divine 
Truth, and “truth in beauty dyed” is the rose that blooms in 


1 Confessions, bk. iv. ch. x. 2 Sonnet liii. 3 Sonnet xcviii. 
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Shakespeare’s garden—the rose which never dies, is ever pro- 
ductive, ever bringing forth the fruits of wisdom and all virtue. 


From fairest creatures we desire increase, 
That thereby Beauty’s Rose might never die— 


runs the first line of the first sonnet, and where can this increase 
come from, save in the union of goodness (beauty) and truth. 
Like Eve’s apple is beauty if it is beauty without virtue.! 


But from thine eyes my knowledge I derive, 
And (constant stars) in them I read such art, 
As truth and beauty shall together thrive, 
If from thyself to store thou wouldst convert : 
Or also of thee this I prognosticate, 
Thy end is truth and beauty’s doom and date.” 


About me in all their fresh profusion bloomed the roses— 
the crimson roses glowing even more deeply, gloriously red as 
the first beams of sunshine fell slantwise through the mist ; and 
more perfect became their symbolism as I dwelt upon the 
thought of that fair spiritual union—the wisdom, beauty, and 
increase resulting—the folly, age, and cold decay for ever 


banished. 

O, never say that I was false of heart, 

Though absence seem’d my flame to qualify ! 

As easy might I from myself depart, 

As from my soul, which in thy breast doth lie : 

That is my home of love: if I have ranged, 

Like him that travels, I return again ; 

Just to the time, not with the time exchanged, 

So that myself bring water for my stain. 

Never believe though in my nature reign’d 

All frailties that besiege all kinds of blood, 

That it could so preposterously be stain’d, 

To leave for nothing all thy sum of good ; 
For nothing this wide universe I call 
Save thou, my Rose ; in it thou art my all.° 


The sweet, eternal rose with its heart of love was before me 


—the rose of beauty and of truth. 
CONSTANCE HOPE. 


1 Sonnet xciii. 2 Sonnet xiv. 3 Sonnet cix. 
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“THE Bible says so,” is a formula which is, with many, 
a sufficient argument on any subject about which there is a 
distinct statement in one of its books. Thus: “In the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth ;” “God spake these 
words and said,’ what we know as the Commandments. For 
every elementary dogmatic statement admitted by all who 
profess and call themselves Christians, for every moral virtue, 
for every rule which makes civil life possible, a text can be 
found in which all pious men, setting their differences aside, 
and all citizens under whatever constitution can agree. 

Again, “the Church says so,” is a formula quite sufficient 
for those who have accepted her authority. She has imposed 
on all certain observances, such as days on which it is obligatory 
to hear Mass, times of fasting and abstinence, besides certain 
dogmas, not dependent on, however supported by, Scripture, 
which are all to be obeyed and believed as implicitly as the 
words which come to us introduced by the Biblical formula, 
“Thus saith the Lord.” 

Yet in all these matters, plain as they seem, there is need of 
an interpreting authority. For instance, we may legitimately ask 
what is meant by “In the beginning”? And when “The 
Lord saith,” did He say it for all time or for those to whom 
He spoke then and there? Here we have to use our own 
God-given common sense, except where the Church has 
put her own interpretation on the words of Holy Scripture. 
In the application of her own interpretation and rules there has 
grown up, and she has sanctioned, an elaborate science of 
interpretation, or the adaptation of general principles to 
particular cases. And though the “cases” laid down in the 
books are of very great assistance, these have again to be 
applied, since no two men are the same, and in very many 
instances the living voice must interpret to the living person. 

It is just the same with the Laws of England. First there 
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is the Constitution, and the general body of Law, partly written, 
partly traditional; next there are the standard books and 
leading cases, to which all judges and magistrates appeal, and 
finally comes the daily application of these to the infinite variety 
of daily business surging up in our police courts, in which it is 
not too much to say that no single case is the same in its 
detail with another; and all magistrates have the assistance of 
trained clerks, if they be not themselves equipped with a legal 
education, so that the living voice of the functionary nearest 
at hand decides, save in those, few cases comparatively speaking, 
reserved for a more formal judgment. 

In spiritual and ecclesiastical matters the judges, when 
Scripture, Church-rules, and books of casuistry fail, are, 
obviously, the priesthood. Their minds are engaged on the 
subject-matter for many years, they bring to it a wide and 
traditional experience which none others can have. But when 
this is said, the fact still remains that to a man’s own conscience 
is the ultimate appeal. God never takes away the right of 
personal judgment, the need of free-will. “No man may deliver 
his brother, nor make agreement unto God for him; for it 
cost more to redeem their souls so that he must let that alone 
for ever.” We Catholics are well aware that no confessor, 
no director, no Pope, no collective Church can stand in the 
place of that individual personal work which each man must do, 
not only for the salvation of his soul, but also in the infinite 
diversity of applications and interpretations which we have to 
make for ourselves of the general principles laid down by God 
and His Church. 

But there is one class of general principles in which there 
is less guidance than any other, in which “the Bible says so” 
and “the Church says so,” with a greater seeming plainness, 
yet at the same time the application of these is more private 
and individual; there are fewer leading cases, books of 
casuistry do not help us, priests, if we consult them, can give 
us little assistance; if we appeal to the Saints we feel too 
clearly that we are not saints, and our advisers know this as 
well as we. Such principles are given us in certain words 
spoken by our Lord Himself, and not coming only through 
some human channel—by the Church’s Founder who was 
Himself very and Eternal God. He constituted human society, 
yet laid down rules which seem to make that society impossible. 
Those who have tried to live literally according to these precepts 
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of their Master have been either small sects, like the Society 
of Friends, or else those who have frankly admitted that the 
world was so bad they must come out from it and be completely 
separate, as the early disciples of St. Francis. The way in 
which the contrast comes before us in the most concrete form, 
that in which we can best study it for ourselves, and form our 
own judgment on it, is in regard to what we know as the 
Evangelical Counsels or Counsels of Perfection. Are these 
Counsels of Poverty, Chastity, Obedience, binding on all, and 
if not, why not? It may be well to examine these, as on an 
understanding of them we may base our position in the world, 
and set our minds at rest on some questions whereon nor Bible 
nor Church give a clear sound, but leave us free to our own 
speculations. 

What are we? In what society do we find ourselves, and 
to what do we aspire? Only when these questions are answered 
to our satisfaction, do we find ourselves in a position to consider 
their personal application and to ask what the Bible, the Church, 
spiritual writers and moralists, or a wise director, may say. 
And even then, as has been said already, the final decision, even 
with these inestimable aids, remains with ourselves. 

What are we? Now first in order of genesis, we are 
animals. God would seem to have made all living creatures 
on one plan. Having seen that all things were very good, 
being satisfied with His work, He continued the same with 
variations. To this fact scierfce bears witness even when it 
takes no account of a wise Creator ; the whole modern teaching 
of development traces one plan carried through animate nature, 
and it agrees with Scripture in placing man as the crown of 
creation, as the highest vertebrate animal, beyond which it were 
needless to look. But when “at the last arose the man,” God 
invested the perfected animal with entirely new attributes. 
He did not destroy the animal, but only superimposed on it a 
spiritual nature, to which the earlier was completely subordinate. 
Yet free-will was a necessary property of that spiritual nature, 
and we know the use man makes of it. Those who most fully 
hold the doctrine of heredity are not those who should deny 
the possibility of what is in theological language described as 
Original Sin; which remains, as we admit, in all of us. It is 
perhaps idle to speculate on what might have been if man had 
not fallen, unless indeed our thoughts lead us to understand 
God’s nature better, and to come nearer, at least in desire, to 
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that we suppose He intended us to be. In one only creature 
we see that complete freedom from sin for which we strive ; 
and, from what the second Eve was, we can gather what the 
first Eve was made. But when He came on earth, He came to 
raise and redeem fallen, natural man, a creation of flesh and 
blood, and to appeal to us as we are, if perchance He may 
appeal to the dim memory of what we were, to the hope not 
wholly obscured of what we may be. 

He took man as He found him, flesh and blood, but with the 
superadded possibilities of a higher life. He said, “If thou 
wilt enter into life, keep the commandments.” This life is 
lived, we may believe, by all men who have in all ages lived as 
best they knew, for this surely is keeping the commandments ; 
not merely the acting up to the letter of a certain rule, of which, 
in its letter, they did not know. That Christ opened the 
Kingdom of Heaven to those who forfeited it personally has 
never been doubted by the Church; and Father Faber, in 
describing the Descent into Hell, does but express the universal 


creed : 
Eve was the first to see Him come ; 
She sprang from Adam’s haunted side, 
And worshipped first of all that crowd 
The soul of Jesus crucified. 


Thus we may people the bright realms of Heaven with 
those we have loved from our earliest infancy at our mother’s 
knees, with Enos and Elias who knew not death, and those 
Old Testament Saints enrolled in the sacred calendar of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. 

And in one or other of the mansions of our Heavenly 
Father, we may believe that room will be found for those who 
have served a Master whose name they did not know, for the 
citizens of nations unknown to us even by name, the forgotten 
dead, by far the larger part of the human race, but all of whom 
are known to the Creator who marks the sparrow’s fall and 
numbers the hairs of the head. 

Time and space, said Charles Kingsley, are no gods, and 
though we need not suppose, nor indeed are likely to wish, a 
complete mixture or confusion of all nations, ages, or genera- 
tions, we may well suppose that there will be when desirable, 
a greater facility of congruence between the denizens of another 
world than between those of the present. In communion with 
the Heart of God is the sufficient communion with one another. 
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Here we are satisfied on the whole with that communion; we 
do not wish to adopt the habits of even our fellow-believers of 
past centuries, or to think in all points with Dante’s Florentines, 
or St. Ambrose’s Milanese. We may agree with a learned 
Jesuit, who said, not long since, that he imagined the future life 
would much resemble the present. It may perhaps be truer to 
say that another life will only be “like” as the life of a seed is 
like, that is, bears some proportions to the life of a tree, and there 
are minds so impressed by the seamy side of life as to hope 
the next will be quite unlike this. Charles Kingsley, already 
quoted, said that his strongest feeling about the next life was 
one of a boundless curiosity, and we may allow some legitimate 
room for this, and for some trust that God will not send His 
children into realms where all is wholly strange, and the faculties 
He has giyen us here are of no avail. 

Now if the condition of entering into life be that we keep 
the commandments, it is clear that here on earth in some things 
God’s will must be done as it is in Heaven ; and in so far as the 
Commandments are kept, our state here is happy. No one in 
any society would deny for a moment that, not to speak of the 
elevation of soul which follows on the service of God, a nation 
or a family in which parents are honoured, marriage is inviolate, 
property is sacred, human life regarded, and the fever and fret 
of desire absent, is to be valued above one in which is no law 
but that of the strongest—the extravagancies of lynch law, the 
vagaries of communism and socialism are all evidences of this— 
a second life in which these things were not observed would be 
horrible, than which annihilation were better, but there are 
things which we suppose of Heaven, which the majority scarce 
include in their desires here, and these are known as the 
Evangelical Counsels, Poverty, Chastity, Obedience. These 
are not intended for all, nor required of all, and these we should 
understand. 

First consider what the Church, and especially what 
St. Thomas, says about them. 


The great objects which men pursue are riches, pleasure, and 
honour, the desire of the eyes, the desire of the flesh, and the pride of 
life. The three evangelical counsels encourage us, so far as we can, to 
renounce all these desires—to renounce riches for voluntary poverty, 
pleasure for perfect chastity, our own self-will and love of power for 
obedience to a religious superior. 
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At the best we are but unprofitable servants: how then can we 
pretend to do more than the law of Christ requires ? 

Now it is most true that no one can obey either the precepts or the 
counsels of Christ,—no one can observe either the one or the other at 
all without God’s help, so that a man who thought he did his duty 
perfectly, and could therefore go on to do more than his duty, would 
show that he had not learnt the rudiments of Christian humility. But 
the Saints . . . attributed all that they did to grace, and sincerely 
acknowledged the imperfection of their best actions. Moreover, it is 
an obvious fallacy to speak as if, by following the counsels, men take on 
themselves fresh difficulties, whereas the observance of the command- 
ments is hard enough. On the contrary, a man who, being called to it 
by God’s grace, embraces evangelical perfection, removes from himself 
numberless temptations to break the commandments. Indeed, all 
Christians find the necessity of following the counsels to a certain 
extent. . . . Again, it is urged that, if the whole world followed the 
evangelical counsels, society would be disorganized and would rapidly 
come toanend. ‘The answer to this is that the evangelical counsels 
are not meant for most, much less for all. The state most perfect in 


itself would increase temptation, and endanger . . . those who lack the 
vocation and therefore the strength to follow it. Those who have the 
strength, have been the salt of society, ... who... exhibited an 


ideal life before a corrupt and sordid world. 


It is not for us to know, nor meet for us to speculate on the 
place in the next world reserved for those who have followed 
the Counsels. This only we may venture to say, that the 
perfect state, and therefore the likest Heaven, is that in which 
due distinctions of rank are observed, according to tradition, 
custom, and popular will arising out of these; in which the 
lowly feel no grudging, and the great no contempt, the King, 
like St. Louis, is the servant of the leper, and the serf gives his 
life for his lord. We cannot suppose there will be any envy 
nor plotting, but may look to a time, like the ideal world of 
Thomas a Kempis, in which none disputes of the merits of the 
saints; which is greater or less than another; but each of the 
redeemed will take the happy place assigned him by the 
common Redeemer, knowing his duty, whose highest joy will 
be in doing it. 

So much may be said of the Counsels in general. There is 
another set of particular objections which are very real to those 
who feel them, however little they may affect those in whose 
minds they have not spontaneously arisen. But only such are 
likely to take interest in the subject-matter at all, while only 
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those at the door of whose soul God repeatedly knocks are 
likely to question whether it be He indeed who stands without. 

It is sometimes said that “ Poverty” is not in these days a 
reality to those called to it, whatever it may have been in the 
early days of the Monastic Orders, or when the friars begged 
their bread from door to door, or St. Ignatius had to ask for 
tendance in a public hospital. Those were indeed days when 
grandees of Spain or rich men of Assisi and Florence repeated 
in all its literalness the Date obolum Belisario of old, and many 
a convent brotherhood went supperless to bed because the dole 
on which they counted failed through carelessness on the part 
of wonted benefactors. But now, it is said, all that is over. 
Convents are endowed, and meals are as regular as the striking 
of the convent clock. Even the Carthusian, though he eat but 
once a day, has that once an ample meal, and if a Brother 
of St. Francis or a son of St. Ignatius be sent on business of his 
community, sufficient coin is forthcoming from the procurator’s 
purse to supply his needs. Service is supplied by the lay- 
brothers ; at least is the shelter required at night without the 
need of hewing down boughs to provide it; and there is a bed 
on which to rest, even if his robe has been soaked in sweat in 
summer, and damped with rain in winter. Many a poor man is 
far worse off ; there is no real trial in such poverty as this. Is 
there not? No doubt any one can bear that to which he is 
born, just as the man blind from birth finds many a compensa- 
tion in that he has never known another state ; but this poverty 
is voluntary. The essential in religious poverty is to make 
ownership impossible, and so to take away all motive for the 
selfish pursuit of wealth, which is the source of so much sin. 
The suffering of the hardships of the poor is a distinct form of 
mortification, like hair-shirts, fasting, &c. 

Two men, a layman and a religious, were not long since 
walking together, having met on their way to a meeting in the 
south of London. The day was very hot, and the layman as a 
matter of course hailed an omnibus, and motioned to his 
companion to get in. “Yes,” said the other, “but you must 
pay, for I have nota penny.” This was, no doubt, a real trial 
to a man to whom a small sum was no consideration under 
ordinary circumstances, a real pinch of poverty, and it is in 
these trifling matters that the call is troublesome. There are 
many in the world who find the want of personal pocket-money 
a trial for which comfort and even luxury by no means com- 
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pensate. He or she who takes this privation willingly, is 
indeed like one who is patient under mosquito-bites, or daily 
mortifications of pride, harder to bear from those we love most, 
most felt when we can do least, and no action of our own can 
alleviate them even in a small degree. Poverty is then the 
renunciation of all personal property ; for one vowed to it, the 
word sve has no significance. 

When we speak of Chastity as a Counsel of Perfection, we 
do not mean what the world means and recognizes as the 
necessary bond of domestic life, and therefore of society. 
Though the Church forbids divorce, and has exalted marriage 
into a sacrament, even she has scarcely gone beyond the high 
ideal of it attained by the heathen, except in so far as she has 
taken it as a symbol of the supernatural union of the human 
and divine. That Czsar’s wife must not only be virtuous, but 
above suspicion, has passed into a proverb, and it would be 
difficult to express more perfectly the ideal of Christian 
Marriage than Keble has done it in the Christian Year. 


There are souls who seem to dwell 
Above this earth, so rich a spell 
Floats round their steps, where’er they move 
From hopes fulfilled, and mutual love 
Such if on high their thoughts are set 
Nor in the stream the source forget. 
If prompt to quit the bliss they know, 
Following the Lamb where’er they go, 
By purest pleasures unbeguiled, 

To idolize or wife or child, 

Such wedded souls our God shall own 
For faultless virgins round his throne. 


But Chastity, according to the Counsels, resigns all these 
things. For it is no married state, even after the pattern of 
St. Edward, no domestic life, no home, it is a renunciation abso- 
lute from the beginning, without even the pleasure—for pleasure 
there may be in that self-denial—of special and personal 
renunciation. It is said that it is “better to have loved and 
lost than never to have loved at all,” and those who have early 
determined to follow this counsel have indeed embraced that 
hardest fate of not being able to think of what might have been. 
There are blessings indeed, but the falsest of all human words is 
“compensation.” No gain compensates for any loss: each is 
absolute, and our good God is no blindfolded being who weighs 
one against the other, heedless as to which has the prepon- 
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derance; but allows us to experience the full measure of each 
till we find that “all our laughter is ended with a sigh,” the 
surgit amari aliquid, which the heathen poet knew, and that 
there is a joy unspeakable in even the saddest hour of woe. 

It might seem that Obedience needed but few words. The 
one characteristic of all God’s rational, intelligent creatures, is 
Free Will, that by which the great and glorious archangels 
stand, and all their bright company, by which the rebel angels 
fell; that in which man is likest God, whose Will is perfect. 
And because He is perfect and we are free, we attain our perfect 
freedom by obeying Him. “Our wills are ours to make them 
Thine.” In fact, the highest proof of free-will is its complete 
surrender. And as we cannot know what is the Will of God in 
every action of life—save at the moment between a right and a 
wrong deed—the most complete surrender is that to an eccle- 
siastical superior. This obedience is no lazy abandonment of 
useful responsibility, as any one who knows members of Orders 
or Congregations can tell. The will once given up, the great 
paradox begins, that in the religious life alone is individual 
aptitude, and even individual choice given such free play as in 
community life. But the obedience till perfected must be 
complete. 

The ordinary layman asks how far that complete obedience 
may be carried. Two concrete examples may help us to 
understand and answer this. A novice, whose health had failed, 
was ordered by his superiors to put aside all religious life for a 
time, to visit his friends, and live for a while as he had pre- 
viously done in the world. He was a man of high social position, 
great intellectual powers, extreme refinement. “ Now I want to 
know exactly what you have been doing,” said an elderly Pro- 
testant lady, “what was the last work in which you were 
engaged ?” “Skinning rabbits in the kitchen,” was the simple 
answer, and he might have gone on to say that. his cooking 
experiences were not much more successful than those of 
Brother Juniper, the Franciscan, who, however, on that cele- 
brated occasion when he turned cook, was not acting under 
obedience, but by his own unaided judgment. 

The other was a man of more than ordinary scholarship and 
accustomed to rule. His occupation was to sweep the garden 
paths on a given occasion, in which occupation some friends 
found him, having gained permission to visit him. 

A Carthusian Prior, a Frenchman, explaining the merits of 
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his Rule, mentioned among other advantages the complete 
contrast the Carthusian life offered to that of the world, even 
when that was blameless, the eating but once a day instead of 
taking the needful amount distributed into several meals, the 
perpetual silence, the waking while others sleep and sleeping 
while others wake—all these things, he said, were good, if not 
in themselves, yet as a protest against considering the way of 
the world as the only way ; and he thought of obedience to the 
Rule as the one means of adhesion to such protest against 
the world’s provincialism. That “the living are thus under 
the government of the dead” is a more complete abnegation 
of will than any surrender to a living superior, since if there be 
no appeal to another authority there may be a change in that 
superior’s view, a yielding to the expressed or evident desire of 
the recipient of direction. 

Such then are the Evangelical Counsels; and it is quite 
plain that not all are called to them. Among those nearest our 
Blessed Lord were those whom He did not call to Poverty, 
though they ministered to Him, as the holy women who 
followed Him, or St. Mary, or St. Martha, or St. Lazarus, or 
Joseph of Arimathza, or Nicodemus. There were those for 
whom He did not insist on Chastity in that highest sense, since 
His first miracle was to honour a wedding ; and when He gave 
so supreme authority to His Apostles, it is obvious that these 
His chosen were under no human Obedience. Of all who came 
around Him beyond the immediate disciples to whom detach- 
ment was necessary, He suggested voluntary poverty to one 
alone, though it does not appear that he followed the Counsel. 

We are as free as that young man, though in some degree 
we too may be conscious of a momentary drawing which does 
not result in any actual vocation. It is much, however, that we 
have become conscious, even for a moment, that there is a life 
higher than that of the world, though the world be our school 
and place of probation. So we may learn to use riches, the 
god of this world, not as worshipping Him, but in subjection to 
Him who for our sakes became poor ; the pleasures of sense as 
willing to give them up for Him who pleased not Himself ; 
freedom as the slaves of Him who empticd Himself of His 
Divinity and became the servant of all, the highest title of 
whose Vicegerent is Servus Servorum Det. 

And when we know all this—to which may my words have 
borne their part—we may have to go further to ponder on the 
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words of the call in Scripture, and the teaching of the Church 
concerning vocations; to consider other cases parallel to our 
own; to weigh the advice of a wise director; but always 
remembering that with ourselves lies the ultimate decision ; that 
to his Master alone each one standeth or falleth. In either state 
we are God’s children: if He call us to keep the Command- 
ments, we can only do so by His grace: if He bid us follow His 
Counsels, His grace is enough for all that He bids us to do, 
and whether our vocation is the higher or the lower, our treasure 
is in earthen vessels, and His strength perfect in our weakness. 


C. KEGAN PAUL. 





























William Morris and Pre-Raphaelism. 


IF unity of purpose clearly conceived at the beginning, faith- 
fully carried out to the end, may be considered in any sense an 
ideal of life—a unity in which all apparent deviations are but 
the inevitable developments of one central principle rigorously 
fulfilled, in which all initial “incoherencies are knit up into one” 
ultimate “coherence,” in which many widely-varied manifesta- 
tions of energy are but as the divers parts of one great 
structural whole, each requiring the other, and all growing out 
of the constructive necessities of a monumental life-work—such 
an ideal has rarely been more completely realized than in the 
life of William Morris. 

Through all the multiple branches of art in which his genius 
found inspiration, and his prodigious industry fresh scope for 
activity, the great poct-decorator ever unswervingly pursued the 
one aim which, to a considerable extent, has become the great 
achievement of his life—namely, by the popularization of truth 
in art, to regenerate public taste and feeling, by the diffusion of 
right principles of art-production, to restore dignity and joy to 
human labour, and through this double influence acting on 
man’s appreciative and productive faculties, to bring back a 
long-lost nobility to life itself. It was by his persistent 
championship of art as an essential element in true civilization, 
far more than by his temporary association with a faction of 
economic agitators, that Morris—poet, artist, craftsman, “master- 
artizan ’—has won his place as a great social reformer. 

At the present moment the name of William Morris is on 
the lips of most of us, even though his teaching may still be far 
from our hearts. The exhibition of a collection of his works 
has closely followed the publication of a “ Life” + which, though 
as an appreciation it may not altogether satisfy all whose 
estimate of the man was based on personal intimacy, neverthe- 
less presents to the unprivileged outsider a very vivid picture of 


l Life of William Morris. By J. W. Mackail. 
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the great personality in its varied aspirations, labours, and 
achievements—a picture which we may take to be fairly 
accurate, since it is largely drawn from his own utterances in 
letters, diaries, and conversations. At such a time, when the 
master’s art and influence is the subject of much able criticism 
and commentary, it would be vain in a purely general review to 
attempt to emulate the technical analyses of those whom a 
special training has qualified to follow him in all the special 
manifestations of his inspired industry. On the other hand, the 
extraordinary versatility of Morris’ power places unusual diffi- 
culties in the way of any generalizations of his work founded 
on a summary of its details. The following pages will therefore 
deal with it in the one, and that perhaps the most compre- 
hensive, aspect of its relation to the Pre-Raphaelite movement ; 
endeavouring to trace the particular development and appli- 
cation that Morris’ genius gave to the fundamental principles of 
the great English art-revival of the present century. 

The Pre-Raphaelite movement is in many respects without 
parallel in the history of art. While it is not to be mistaken for 
an isolated phenomenon attributable to the influence of any one 
individual genius, and as such disconnected with the life of the 
period, it was even less the outcome of a general national 
impulse towards art. And it is here that it differs most widely 
from all equally powerful art movements that have preceded it. 
In all the great creative epochs of the world, from the memor- 
able days of the Phidian sculptors onwards—in the first magic 
quickening of the plastic arts in Italy in the work of Cimabue 
and Giotto, in the Spanish Renaissance two centuries later, in 
the “Grand Epoch” of Dutch painting, in the outburst of poetry 
that distinguished our own Elizabethan age—the zvspiration of 
those who achieved was drawn from asfirations that were 
common to the general run of men, was indeed itself but a 
climax of such aspirations, and the distinction of genius lay not 
so much in what it thought or felt, as in its ability to give 
utterance to what all men in lesser or greater degree were alike 
feeling and thinking. Artists were then but the spokesmen of 
the people, art was but the expression of the spirit of the age, 
and was vivified and maintained by the vitality imparted to it 
by the national life. Men painted and moulded and sang in 
those days because the air was full of unrevealed visions, of 
unembodied form, of inarticulate song. And each masterpiece 
of art, though unique and individual in the manner of its 
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fashioning, catching some personal quality and excellence from 
the hand and soul of the fashioner, was yet wrought out of 
materials furnished by the actual life of the time, whether in its 
subjective or objective, its spiritual or its external aspect. Such 
masterpieces were hailed and recognized by the people, not as 
some strange new thing come amongst them, but as the realiza- 
tion of their own but half-acknowledged ideals, the fulfilment of 
their own dumb desires, the perpetuation of some gracious scene 
or moment within the limits of their actual experience. And 
the creative quality that produced such works corresponds to 
the definition of genius given by the great Géthe, himself the 
eloquent Voice of the strange mood of spiritual excitement 
and unrest—the Sturm und Drang—that in his day possessed 
the hearts and minds of his countrymen: “The Genius resembles 
all men, though no man resembles him.” 

In direct antithesis to this, the Pre-Raphaelite movement, 
though it undoubtedly possessed all the value of a great art 
revival, was essentially only a revival. It was the outcome 
of the conscious, deliberate effort of a minority to recover the 
lost ideals of the past, not the spontaneous birth of a new 
creation towards which the energies of a whole nation had 
converged. It was another version of something told already 
and forgotten, not the fresh utterance of something hitherto 
unspoken. And so far from being an expression of the spirit 
of the age, it was a strong, earnest protest against it. Its 
exponents were not in any sense the spokesmen of prevailing 
conditions of life and thought, but “ringleaders in a rebellion” 
against them; and their work, instead of embodying the pre- 
dominant tendencies of the day, was the result of a vigorous 
reaction against them. The inspiration of the whole movement 
lay, not in any influences pervading the common atmosphere 
breathed by all men, but rather, as it were, in some current of 
the upper air that passed over the multitude without affecting 
them, and was appreciable only to a few men who stood head 
and shoulders above their fellows, commanding the comparative 
survey of past and present. Originating thus in no popular 
need, unprompted and uncorroborated by popular instinct, the 
appeal of Pre-Raphaelism was restricted in its range and neither 
found, nor indeed sought, any popular response. 

The origin of the movement has been picturesquely ascribed 
to that memorable midnight conclave in 1848, when three young 
artists met together to examine some engravings of the Campo 
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Santo at Pisa. All three were dissatisfied with prevailing 
methods, all three were seeking some means of escape from the 
labyrinthine prison of academic conventionalism, and that night 
they found the long-sought clue in the freshness, the directness, 
and the truth of Orcagna’s and Benozzo Gozzoli’s frescoes. 
Joining hands over the new-revealed beauty, in the name of 
“ Fidelity to Nature,” they then and there solemnly founded the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. But the true origin of the move- 
ment lies further back than the moment of its actual inaugura- 
tion. It is to be traced to the causes of that common discontent 
which made those three young enthusiasts rebels in heart before 
they found a conscious sanction, a definite direction, and a 
somewhat ill-chosen name, for their rebellion, in the honest, 
grand simplicity of the Pre-Raphaclite Tuscan masters. Their 
revolt was prompted by the intolerable tyranny of an outworn 
classicism, that having lost, if it ever possessed, all the spirit of 
the antique, still persisted in vain imitations of the empty form, 
and erected into a standard for living emulation what was but 
the corpse of a dead tradition. And since the condition of art 
at any given time is invariably symptomatic of the condition of 
life and thought, we find that the same cold, stark formalism 
which in the sphere of the imagination had paralyzed all healthy 
activity, numbed the esthetic sense and substituted mannerism 
for expressiveness, had cast its shroud over the spiritual life of 
the period and crushed the very soul out of religion. Thence 
it entered, inevitably, into social life, bringing banality and 
artificiality in its wake. And here, in operation with other causes 
—amongst them, the competitive commerce of an ever-increasing 
material prosperity that facilitated the production of cheap 
imitations of costly superfluities—it established the reign of 
pretension, of counterfeit, of vulgarity. The rallying cry of Pre- 
Raphaelism was but the echo in art of the warning voice raised 
by the Sage of Craigenputtock in fiercest denunciation of the 
shams of modern civilization. And both found their counterpart 
in religion in that eager, strenuous striving after the “truth of 
the spirit” which animated the Tractarian movement. These 
parallel protests were the reaction of minorities against dominant 
tendencies and conditions. And if we would characterize in 
one word the motive that was common to them all, it would be 
to define it as an imperative craving for genuineness. 

The Pre-Raphaelite movement had, however, a far closer 
relation to “Tractarianism,” than that of a merely analogous 
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effort. It was to the influence of the new religious impulse at 
Oxford, that Pre-Raphaelism owed much of its working material. 
For a direct outcome of the Tractarian movement was the 
Gothic revival, and the Gothic revival in its turn led up to the 
study of Medizvalism. And with the inquiry into the history 
and literature of the middle ages came the discovery of the 
heritage of poetry and mysticism and chivalry of which the 
materialism of the eighteenth century had defrauded its natural 
heirs. The world of Romanticism in all its primary richness, 
was opened out before imaginations that had been starved and 
stunted under the despotic rule of a sterile Classicism. And the 
very essence of Romanticism lay in its antithesis to the classic 
ideal, in the preponderance it gave to the thought and the 
sentiment over the form, in an intensity of meaning, that 
breaking down all the barriers of conventional expression, by 
its own living force created its own fit embodiment. With the 
Romantic element in its medizval aspect came also the vivid 
sense of the power and reality of the invisible world ever 
encircling and enveloping the visible creation, of the perpetual 
mingling of the intangible with the tangible, the interlacing of 
the spiritual with the material. This firm faith in the super- 
natural, conceived not as something separate and apart, sharply 
demarcated from the natural, but as merging into it across a 
vague and ever-shifting border-line, was accompanied by many 
superstitious beliefs derived from the convictions of the imagina- 
tion. And the dim, mysterious border-land became peopled 
with strange shapes that were neither human nor angelic, with 
half-embodied visions, with half-articulate dream-voices — it 
became a treasure-house of enchantments, spells, and warnings, 
an interspace between life and death, a Christian fairyland where 
the creations of fancy walked side by side with the revelations 
of Faith. In such themes as these Romanticism found much 
of its material. But its inspiration came from a deeper source 
and struck a far truer note. The unquestioning belief in the 
reality of the spirit-world awakened and maintained in the spirit 
of man a sense of his individual responsibility towards it. The 
invisible ego within answering to the invisible influences from 
without—influences beyond the range of tangible comparisons, 
verifiable by no other means than the individual personal 
consciousness—spirit speaking to spirit and communicating 
unutterable things, for which communications the individual, 
alone and isolated, would be accountable for the manner of its 
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response. The keen sense of individualism thus realized made 
all the force and vitality of medieval life. It was perhaps the 
greatest treasure that modern culture unearthed from the dust 
of the middle ages, and, brought into the sphere of art, it 
determined the key-note of the Pre-Raphaelite movement. The 
study of medieval life in England, supplemented by that of 
primitive art in Italy, revealed to the founders of the revival, 
that truth in art lies in fidelity to the individual perception, or 
the individual conception, and that the power and worth of any 
work of art will be proportionate to the degree in which it is 
a personal presentation of facts or ideas, to the amount of 
individual life imparted to it by the hand and soul of the artist. 
Underlying and embracing all the somewhat arbitrary rules in 
which the Pre-Raphaelite Brethren formulated their creed, was 
this one fundamental principle, that sincerity in art lies in 
honest individualism, in preserving the integrity of the individual 
impression or the individual interpretation. This was the one 
quality that was common to all the Pre-Raphaelite work, and 
was the secret of its earnestness and genuineness. It was also 
the immediate cause of its widely-divergent developments. 

To illustrate our meaning, the attitude of the true Pre- 
Raphaelite towards the pictorial reproduction of any object in 
nature, might be expressed in something like the following 
words. In painting a leaf he would say: I will paint this leaf 
not as Claude or Turner might have painted it, though both 
probably could paint leaves better than I can. But since my 
hand is to paint it, I will paint it to the best of my ability as my 
eye sees tt. I will go straight to Nature and render as honestly 
and faithfully as I can what it is given to me to see in Nature, 
not what any other painter may have seen, still less what an 
academic school has declared ought to be seen. This is 
individuality of impression. Or again, in the realm of idealism, 
the Pre-Raphaelite would say: I will paint the visions of my 
imagination as I behold them. Whatever their source, whether 
they have been revealed to me through the poetry of Chaucer, 
the romance of Malory, the imagery of Dante, or by creative 
combinations of my own fancies and dreams, I will paint them 
as they have appeared before my inagination, independently of 
the versions of other artists, or the conventions of recognized 
types. And this was individuality of interpretation. 

This honest, earnest aim for genuineness, the deliberate 
preference for rock-crystals over the meretricious splendours of 
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paste diamonds, found but little response on the part of the 
general public who, accustomed to pretentious and brilliant 
imitations of all kinds, saw nothing but wilful eccentricity in 
what was so unlike their habitual surroundings. With their 
taste formed on the false glitter of paste, they found the rock- 
crystals gaunt in their angles and their pure light weak and dull. 
Moreover, it cannot be denied that the Pre-Raphaelites, in spite 
of all their sincerity of rendering, were drawn by a common 
affinity away from the things of the present, where they had not 
sufficient creative faculty to find subject for idealization, to seek 
their material in the things of a past age. And this persistent 
reversion from present to past—with them it had the force 
of an instinct—gave to all their work a certain archaic stamp 
which in the eyes of the public, unable to penetrate below the 
surface, made it no more than a series of quaint conceits. 
After the sensation that followed the first exhibition of 
Pre-Raphaelite art, a sensation that was but the ordinary result 
of any novelty, the public ceased to take it seriously ; and the 
artists themselves, enclosed within their cé¢erze, painted to please 
themselves and their immediate sympathizers, and took no 
count of the verdict or the requirements of the great untaught, 
misguided majority outside. Mr. Holman Hunt abstained from 
following up his first success in order that he might have time 
and opportunity to more faithfully carry out the principles that 
inspired his production. Ford Madox Brown (Pre-Raphaelite 
in all but membership) hardly exhibited at all. Rossetti refused 
to exhibit altogether. And Burne-Jones.(whose art is one of 
the greatest products of Pre-Raphaelism), after several subsequent 
exhibitions, is to this day appreciated only by a minority. One, 
and one only, of the original Brethren courted popular favour, 
and found it only in the renunciation of the initial principles of 
the Brotherhood. 

It is worth while here to pause and inquire in what consisted 
Millais’ lapse from Pre-Raphaelism and how it was related to 
his popularity. And in our opinion it lay in this. While he 
painted truly always, and to some extent his hand remained 
the hand of a Pre-Raphaelite to the end, he elected to paint 
the very shams, and vulgarities, and pretentious, machine-made 
uglinesses of modern civilization against which the existence 
of Pre-Raphaelism was a living protest. And he painted them 
in the same spirit of complaisance with which the huge middle- 
class British public is accustomed to view them, and therefore 
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they idolized him as their exponent. Alone of all the Brother- 
hood he became the spokesman of the people; not because 
he created new forms for their unrealized ideals, but because 
with incomparable skill he represented all the accustomed 
banalities of their lives, reproduced them themselves in all their 
actual surroundings and circumstances, and became a master- 
photographer in days of photography. And his work, in all 
but its earliest efforts, remains a monument to the lack of all 
aspiration, of all desire for simplicity or loveliness in the people 
whose life it most truly embodies. And it is in Millais that we 
find the almost absolute antithesis of William Morris. 

We have dwelt at some length on certain characteristics 
of the Pre-Raphaelite revival in order by their definition to 
more clearly accentuate the transforming developments they 
were to undergo at the hands of William Morris. Morris 
found Pre-Raphaelism to be true art as far as it went, but he 
also found it out of joint with its time. The endeavour, and 
to a great extent the accomplishment of his life, was to bring 
it into joint with its time. He found it an exotic plant reared 
in a hot-house, and he took it and planted it in our own earth, 
where the sunlight and the free air of the outside world might 
play around it; and he watered it, and watched it, and cared 
for it, and somewhat also pruned it; and has left it with a 
fair hope that it may adapt itself to its new environment and 
may thrive in spite of adverse conditions, and even become a 
natural growth of our soil. He recognized that the fundamental 
principles of Pre-Raphaelism were right and true, were those 
of all great art whatsoever, the same that in happier conditions 
of life had inspired all the great creative epochs of the world. 
And so he accepted these principles as his guide, and taking 
them from the exclusive domain of the fine arts, he applied 
them to the construction of many of the necessities of daily life. 
He took them from the close enclosure of a highly-cultured 
coterie, and stepping out with them into the wide world beyond, 
he carried them into the omes of the people at large, that they 
might become a means for the diffusion of culture among the 
masses. 

His own utterances on this subject are clear and uncom- 
promising: Art must not be 
an esoteric mystery shared by a little band of superior beings. . . 
The laboured education of a few will not raise even those few above 
the reach of the evils that beset the ignorance of the great mass of the 
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population. . . . You cannot educate, you cannot civilize men, unless 


you can give them a share in art.! 
And the ideal he aimed at was 


an art made by the people for the people, as a joy for the maker and 


the user. 


He neither expected an immediate popular response to 
ideals of which the people had lost the power of appreciation, 
nor attempted to distort or efface those ideals in order to bring 
them into correspondence with the demands of a debased public 
taste. But he endeavoured so to incorporate them in the 
production of the acknowledged necessaries of existence—so to 
fashion and embellish utilities—that little by little their influence 
might permeate the multitude and bring back the lost sense of 
beauty and fitness. 

While we are all ready to admit the effect of environment 
in its physical and moral aspects—in the action, for example, 
on our bodies of the air we breathe and on our characters 
of the society with which we associate, we are too often equally 
ready to neglect or deny it in its finer aspect of the zsthetic 
influence of our surroundings. We refuse to acknowledge as a 
factor in our development the mute language that is being daily, 
hourly, addressed to us by the aspect of our homes—a language 
that may speak to us of refinement and delicacy, of simplicity 
and sincerity, or of pretension and luxury, of vulgarity and 
veneer, and which is nevertheless perpetually acting on our 
imaginations for good or ill, forming our taste and our manners, 
and to a great extent determining the view of life we hold 
ourselves and communicate to those around us. Many people 
are satisfied if their rooms present an aspect of costliness and 
contain what they call odjets d’art and expensive bric-a-brac 
beyond the reach of their neighbours. Some, again, seem to be 
actuated only by the aim of fashion, and are satisfied if their 
rooms are as much as possible like every one else’s in their 
circle. Others, and perhaps these are the majority, seek nothing 
more than to furnish their houses with everything conducive to 
physical comfort and ease. Only a minority care that their 
homes shall breathe out an atmosphere of simplicity, sweetness, 
and genuineness, shall bear an aspect that shall “give all men 
some pleasure for the eyes and some rest for the mind,” and 
present a “less disgraceful contrast between the fields where 

1 Hopes and Fears for Art. By William Morris, 
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beasts live and the streets where men live.” The lesson that 
Morris set himself to teach his countrymen was that of the 
all-importance of the care for the appearance of their homes, 
this being the area where art can most effectually be brought 
into touch with actual, daily life, and the aspect of the home 
being but the external, symbolic expression of the orderliness 
and the restraint, the delicacy and the earnestness that should 
prevail in the emotional, the moral, and the spiritual elements of 
the home-life. The famous axiom in which he summarized his 
teaching is known to us all: “Have nothing in your houses 
which you do not either believe to be beautiful or know to be 
useful.” 

The subject seems first to have been brought to his notice 
in the difficulty which he and Burne-Jones experienced in 1857, 
in furnishing their joint quarters in Red Lion Square with any 
objects that would have been tolerable to the taste of either of 
them. Mr. Mackail pleasantly tells how the one designed and 
the other subsequently decorated “intensely medizval” tables, 
chairs, and a large settle, that were constructed by a working 
carpenter in the neighbourhood. The same difficulty again 
presented itself on a much larger scale when, after his marriage, 
a few years later, Morris was furnishing and decorating the 
Red House at Bexley, specially built for him by Mr. Philip 
Webb. On this occasion it led almost immediately to the 
establishment of the firm of Morris and Company, and to the 
artist’s technical study of some of the many crafts in which he 
was later on to become the “ Master-Artizan.” For Morris, 
who to his zsthetic genius added a rare gift of common sense, 
recognized clearly that no theoretic reform would ever be 
accepted by the British public until its feasibility had been 
demonstrated to them by actual practice. The “ Graduate of 
Oxford” had already preached many of the same principles 
that were germinating in Morris’ fertile brain, but the general 
public took no count of them, beyond a somewhat limited 
appreciation of their eloquent expression, till his more creative 
genius embodied them in tangible shape and form. 

The problem before Morris was this. Given that indivi- 
duality of treatment is an essential element of truth in art, 
how can we maintain the spirit of art amidst industrial 
conditions which subdivide the execution of a work among 
half a dozen or more workmen, each of whom is specialized 
to particular sections of the whole? And when, furthermore, 
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to each one of these—labouring tediously through the mono- 
tonous hours of a long series of working-days, all the joy and 
pride of beholding the completed result of his individual labour, 
all the dignity of achievement, is for ever denied. And how, 
on the other hand, can we expect any instinct for beauty in 
the multitude, any sustenance for a general, organic tradition 
of art, when the majority of our population are reduced to the 
condition of living machines? Morris was here brought face 
to face with the gravest and most terrific industrial problems 
that result from and entirely mar the advanced development 
of modern civilization. In his definition of art as a “joy to the 
maker” as well as the user, he touched that hidden juncture 
where the ramifications of art merge into the deepest roots of 
life itself. 

His own solution was simple, practical, reactionary, and— 
necessarily incomplete, since no one man, however exceptional 
his individual genius, can withstand the evolution of a long- 
established system. He saw that the only hope for the “lesser 
arts” lay in the re-union, where possible in one person, of 
artist and craftsman, or where this was not practicable, in the 
closest association of designer and executant, and in the 
confiding to one workman the entire execution of a work, as 
the only means whereby individuality of interpretation could 
be secured. This principle was rigidly carried out in his own 
art workshops at Merton Abbey, where, under his direction, 
the novel undertaking was even financially successful. It has 
been adopted and is still maintained by the Arts and Crafts 
Society, and other Art Guilds and Associations which, though 
not founded by Morris, are a direct outcome of his influence. 
Whether this system, now that the master-mind which initiated 
it is removed and has left no legitimate successor, has the 
inherent strength to withstand the ever-encroaching inroads 
of competitive commerce until the inevitable dawn of a general 
reaction, may be matter for much hope and many fears. 
The essential is, that a civilization complex because corrupt 
in its elements, unwieldy and effete because lacking in healthy 
vitality, has produced one man of genius who discerning where 
the evil lay, by exceptional determination, energy, and industry, 
devoted his whole life to indicating a remedy. And whether 
or no his efforts may succeed in revolutionizing our methods 
of art-production, there can be no manner of doubt that 
Morris’ teaching has penetrated deeply and spread widely 
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amongst us, and that his influence has to a considerable extent 
wrought a regeneration and awakened an aspiration, in general 
public taste. 

Thus applied to the widest needs and deepest issues of 
human life, the Pre-Raphaelism of William Morris lost many 
of the peculiar characteristics of the original movement, and 
became so modified and transformed in its fuller expansion, 
that some very able critics have refused to recognize it as Pre- 
Raphaelism at all. But though the transplantation of an exotic 
may require important corresponding developments, these 
changes do not involve any loss of identity. The great change 
that Morris wrought in Pre-Raphaelism lay in the element of 
health he brought into it, the vigour with which he endowed it. 
And his art really differs from that generally accepted as Pre- 
Raphaelite only as one and the same individual in a state of 
health may differ from himself in a state of languor. 

The Pre-Raphaelites laboured under the disadvantage of 
having recovered the principles of true art, not by any sponta- 
neous innate instinct, nor by any immediate external impulse, 
but through their conscious deliberate cu/tus of a bygone age. 
Turning with an almost sickly repulsion from the things of 
contemporary life, they drew their materials as well as their 
principles from the ideals of the past, not from the realities of 
the present, nor from those great elementary truths that are 
unchanging throughout the ages. And their work became the 
idealization—though in every case an independent and individual 
idealization—of what was already an ideal. “ Like some strange 
second flowering after date, it renewed on a more delicate type,”! 
the art of a past age, and became as it were the “spectral 
transfigurement” of a world already doubly transfigured by 
distance and by poetry. By its persistent attitude of perpetually 
looking backward Pre-Raphaelism became stamped with a 
certain character of aloofness that found perhaps its most 
distinctive expression in the archaism of Ford Madox Brown. 
It was permeated with a spirit of regret that culminated in the 
“uncomplaining sadness” of Burne-Jones’ mournful twilight 
figures. It vibrated with an abnormal intensity of repressed 
emotion that having no natural outlet or hope of response in 
an appeal to popular sympathy, was thrown back upon itself, 
became morbidly introspective, intellectualized through excessive 
contemplation, and consequently enervated. In Morris’ early 
days—the days of the “ Death of Jason” and the “ Defence of 

1 Essay on ‘‘ The Aésthetic Poetry.” By Walter Pater, 
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Guenevere ”—his own work too alternately pulsates with some- 
thing of the same unassuaged intensity of passion that throbs 
through all Rossetti’s canvases, or is oppressed with the same 
high-wrought, almost unbearable, tension of absolute stillness 
that reigns in Burne-Jones’ pictures. But with Morris this 
enthralment, foreign alike to his robust nature and his lofty 
aims, was but a passing phase from which his vigorous spirit 
soon shook itself free. With his application to the “ lesser arts,” 
with the healthful external activity of his labours as craftsman, 
with his daily contact with others working for him and with him 
in an association that was interdependent, came the recognition 
of the imperative demands of contemporary needs, and the 
Dreamer of the past was merged in the Reformer of the present. 

The very nature of his work involved the necessity of 
looking outwards, and this, further stimulated by his strong 
human instinct, awakened the faculty of looking onwards, 
and counteracted the desire to look backwards. And there 
came into his work a perfect balance, the clear serenity of 
comprehensiveness, an unfailing sense of the synthesis of life, 
whereby veneration for the past was duly proportioned to a 
hope for the future and the claim of the present in the wider 
consideration of the equilibrium of the whole. And so in all 
his Romances we find that though the setting is medizval, and 
in the “Earthly Paradise” where many of the incidents are 
medizval, the actual subject-matter is drawn from the “simple, 
elementary passions” in their most natural and most universally 
human expression, from the clear crystal streams of love and 
hate, revenge, desire, and pity, in all their primeval freshness 
before they had become stained by the special colouring of 
particular epochs of thought or emotion. And this instinct to 
draw his materials from the source of the eternal truths of 
humanity, brings an element of permanence, stability, and 
harmony into his writings which is the counterpart of the 
exquisite architectural symmetry of his designs. 

That this effect of strength and simplicity is in part an 
outcome of the superabundant physical energy, the unusually 
robust bodily health with which Morris was endowed, there 
can be little doubt. But it is also attributable to the accident 
of his upbringing. At a corresponding age when the ardent 
soul of the young Rossetti was chafing against all the discordant 
influences of alien city-life, when another of the elect was vainly 
striving to direct the instincts of an artist into the faithful fulfil- 
ment of the duties of a commercial clerk, and at the identical 
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time when Burne-Jones was pouring over medizval legends in 
the backroom of a Birmingham book-shop, Morris, free and 
unrestrained, was roaming through the intricacies of Epping 
Forest, curiously examining the half-ruined beauties of the old 
Essex country churches, and learning in his own way to asso- 
ciate the living productive forces of nature with the synthetic 
principles of architectural art. To this initial difference in their 
early training is due some of the widest distinctions in their 
subsequent achievement. Morris knew and loved nature even 
before he became acquainted with art. The Pre-Raphaelites 
came to nature through having recognized it as the basis of 
truth in art. 

This difference becomes strikingly apparent in their treatment 
of flowers. When Rossetti, Ford Madox Brown, or Burne-Jones 
painted a flower or trellis-work of leaves, they treated them with 
something of the delicate reverence of a vassal for his chdtelaine, 
with the veneration due to some exquisite, unfamiliar thing. Such 
treatment has a peculiar, almost pathetic charm of its own—but 
it is far removed from the child-like unconsciousness with which 
Morris handled the things of nature, seeming as if a certain close 
brotherhood of his soul with the soul of nature had given him 
the insight of actual affinity in interpreting all natural mani- 
festations. When he treats flowers and leaves—and almost all 
his designs are floral schemes or adaptations of foliage—he 
treats them with the ease and familiarity we feel towards a long- 
known, long-loved friend, with all the freedom and unbounded 
trust of perfect intimacy. With him there is no sense of the 
wonder experienced before the strange beauties displayed 
in a hot-house, but only the fresh joy and exhilaration of a 
morning walk across the fields where the wild flowers hide 
one another in the luxuriance of their prolific simplicity and 
the scents are scents borne on the free air. 

“ The delight in the morning and the things of the morning,” 
seems to have been a central source of Morris’ inspiration, and 
a reminiscence of the vivifying, invigorating power of early 
morning sunlight seems to pervade all his work. 

And whether or no his creative influence may have quickened 
the Pre-Raphaelite Revival into a living, organic tradition of 
art, his individual work remains—in all its beauty, its simplicity, 
its thoroughness—as a permanent refreshment and joy to the 
future. Time alone will discover whether it marks a climax or 


heralds an advent. 
A. STREETER. 
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IMMATERIAL SUBSTANCES. 


“ WHAT is matter? Never mind. What is mind? No matter.” 
This is an evasive device for putting off the “enfant terrible,” 
who tries to pose his seniors with questions, for which they are 
not prepared. Nevertheless, we ought to “mind” very much 
what matter is; and it does “matter” very much whether we 
know or not what we mean by mind. Undoubtedly matter is 
what we first perceive. The little child perceives its mother’s 
face, and the walls of the room, and the spoon or the bottle, by 
which it gets its food. It is quite true that “when Bishop 
Berkeley said there was no matter, it did not greatly matter 
what he said.” It did not greatly matter: z.2., it did not deceive 
many people: because we are all quite sure, that the earth we 
walk upon, as well as the feet with which we walk upon it, are 
not mere dreams. The trees and houses and dogs and horses 
are all real things. We can see them and we can touch them. 
To be visible and tangible to us when we are awake, is a test 
to us of a thing being a real thing, and not a dream-thing or a 
fancy: especially if we have evidence that other people can see 
it and touch it at the same time. Still, there are some things 
that we can neither see nor feel, and yet we know that they are 
real; and not only real, but material. The air all round about 
us on a quiet day is real and material. It is pressing us on all 
sides with the weight of 15lbs. on every square inch; and yet 
we cannot see it or feel it. When the wind blows, we can feel 
it; but not the air, when it is still. Then, again, there is the 
luminiferous ether between us and the sun, between us and the 
fixed stars. The air does not reach, at the most, above 400 
miles from the surface of the earth: but the sun is 90 millions 
of miles away, and the nearest star is 21 million millions. Now, 
all the distance between us and the stars must be full of some- 
thing, because light consists of waves, and there cannot be waves 
of nothing. They must be waves of something, something 
VOL. XCIV, NN 
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material. And that “something” we call “luminiferous ether,” 
because the only thing we know about it is, that it bears to us 
the waves of light. We cannot see it, we cannot feel it: more- 
over, it has no weight. And yet it must be material. Once 
matter was defined as “that which has weight.” That definition 
must be abandoned now. If ether were subject to gravity, ze., 
had weight, it would long ago have condensed into separate 
masses, and would not now be filling all space equally, as it 
must do, in order to convey to us the light of the stars. We 
cannot, then, define matter as “ what we can see,” nor as “ what 
we can touch,” nor as “ what has weight.” But we can define it as 
“what has parts,” and as “ what is extended in space.” “ Matter” 
is another name for “body.” Trees are bodies, and so are stars, 
and meteoric stones, and drops of water, and atoms, and mole- 
cules of air and gas. If an atom had not extension in space, a 
nonillion of atoms could not have it either ; fora nonillion times 
nothing is still nothing. All bodies must have parts, even 
though the parts cannot be separated by any process known to 
man; as in the case of an atom (supposing that such a thing 
exists). 

In the case of visible bodies, we see that they have parts. 
My right arm is different from my left arm, and my head from 
my feet. Even an atom must have a top and a bottom, a front 
and a back, a right and a left side. But it is not so with a spirit. 
Is one part of my soul in my right hand and another part in 
my left hand? That is the case with my blood at any particular 
moment, though it all circulates from the heart and back again 
in two minutes and a half. But it is not so with my soul. Is 
my soul, then, unreal? No, indeed. My soul is as real as my 
body. Nay, it is more real. It is less dependent upon other 
things for its existence, and it is more permanent. It is more 
self-dependent and less changeable and evanescent. It has 
fewer likenesses to a shadow and more likenesses to a substance. 
It is more “a thing by itself” and less like “a thing of a thing,” 
é.g.,a state or motion. It is less able to be grouped among the 
individuals, of which it may be in some sense true, that “ nothing 
is and nothing’s not, but everything’s becoming.” That may 
be true in some sense of everything visible and tangible ; but in 
no sense can it be true of a soul. And yet a soul has no parts. 
My body is made up of thousands of molecules of oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbon: and these are arranged so as 
to compose many organs ; but my soul is not made up of parts: 
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it is not divided into organs: it is all one simple thing: and the 
whole of it is in every part of my body at the same time; ina 
word, it is not extended. It cannot be seen; it offers no resist- 
ance to the muscles: it cannot be weighed. But neither can 
the ether. Where then is the difference? The difference is 
that the soul has no parts, but is only one simple, uncom- 
pounded thing. In this consists its difference from body, from 
matter, even from ether. It is because of this that we call it 
a spirit,and say that it is an “immaterial substance ;” which 
phrase signifies that it is something very real, intensely real, more 
real than matter, and yet essentially different from matter, or 
any phase of matter. Here is the distinction. A spirit is a real 
thing, simple, uncompounded, not extended, not made up of 
parts. A body is a real thing, but not so real as a spirit ; and 
it is compounded, extended, made up of parts. 

So much for the enunciation, for the definition of what we 
mean by “spirit” or “mind.” The enunciation of a proposition 
is not the proof, and does not profess to be. The analysis of an 
idea by way of definition is not an explanation of how we came 
by the idea, and does not profess to be. But we must know 
what we are going to prove, before we begin to prove it. Also, 
we must know what the idea is, before we begin to inquire how 
we got it. And analysis helps us to know distinctly what the 
idea is. 

Two things, then, remain to be done. One is to explain how 
we get the idea of a “spirit” or “immaterial substance ;” the 
other is to show that the idea is a valid one and not a delusion: 
in other words, that the concept is a true likeness of something 
which actually exists, and which is capable of existing by itself. 
There are these two things still to be done; but there is also a 
third thing, and in this case the last may profitably be dealt 
with first; since by dealing with this third thing a livelier 
interest is likely to be excited in the discussion of the other two, 
This third thing is to show the special importance at the present 
time of having accurate knowledge on this point; in other 
words, of knowing some Psychology. 

Psychology is a branch of knowledge, with which trained 
secondary teachers are required to have some sort of familiarity. 
And the Psychology demanded of candidates for a diploma at 
the present time is the Mew Psychology. They are not 
required to believe in it; but they are required to know it. 
They are quite at liberty to reject it ex animo, so long as they 
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reject it intelligently: so we see that the protection of our 
teachers is entirely in our own hands. But know it they must, if 
they would have a diploma. The chief thing to know about 
it is, that it has two parts: one part, which is the orderly 
statement of the more or less valuable results of recent laborious 
experiments ; and another part, which consists of baseless and 
purely gratuitous assumptions. The solid and scientific part 
is that which concerns the manner in which sensation takes 
place: the unscientific and illogical part is that which concerns 
the soul and the formation of ideas. The authoritative inter- 
preters of the New Psychology not only do not deny, but 
frankly and explicitly affirm, that this latter part of their 
system has no reasonable foundation. Then, in order to save 
the credit of Psychology as a science, while they profess com- 
plete ignorance of the most important part of it, they exclude 
this principal part from their definition of Psychology; thus 
making Psychology to be not Human Psychology at all, but 
only a kind of higher Physiology. The words of Professor 
Stout, in his Manual of Psychology, published in November, 1898, 
are a good example of the frank and ingenuous honesty with 
which the New Psychologists declare their doctrine about the 
soul to be merely “hypothetical,” and not intended to be taken 
as true. He says: 

For psychological purposes, the doctrine of psycho-physical paral- 
lelism is, as we have said, a sufficiently good working hypothesis, if we 
take it merely as a mode of formulating facts. We shall, accordingly, 
assume its validity in this work. In indicating the theoretical explanation 
of psycho-physical parallelism, we have passed beyond the limits of 
psychology proper, and entered upon ontological speculation. It has 
been thought advisable to adopt this course for two reasons: first, 
because the intelligent student always feels a keen interest in the 
relation between body and mind, and cannot as a rule rest satisfied 
with the statement of simple concomitance of nervous and mental 
processes. In the second place, theories on the subject are in the air, 
and are put forward ina more or less dogmatic fashion by popular 
writers. Hence a mere attempt to give a formula for the facts is apt to 
be interpreted as a decision in favour of one or other of these theories. 
To avoid being misunderstood it is necessary to be explicit. But the 
reader should take note that we do not pretend to have given more 
than a general indication of the main lines of thought on this pro- 
foundly important topic. 

Now here we put our finger upon the plague-spot in the 
New Psychology: the outward manifestation of that disease- 
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germ, whose “zymosis” within the system is turning a study 
which ought to be a promoter of mental vigour into a carrier 
of mental corruption. The virus of the New Psychology, which 
is making it an instrument of intellectual and moral death, 
originated in the separation of it from rational Ontology. 
When that separation was effected, the science of Human 
Psychology died as a science, and the death of Psychology has 
been followed by a corruption which has generated a plague 
in the neighbour sciences of Logic and Ethics. Human 
Psychology can no more be separated from Ontology, or the 
inquiry into what is real, without dying as a science, than 


Physiology can be separated from anatomy. It is ridiculous 
to set about inquiring how my mind works, if my mind does 
not exist. And if an intelligent mind does exist, it must be 


one of the causes of its own operations. If the cat drinks the 
milk, the cat must be one of the causes of the milk being drunk, 
though there may be other causes, such as the heat of the day, 
and the absence of the cook. But in any case, to deny that 
the cat is a cause is not scientific. Yet the essence of the New 
Psychology is to deny that the soul is a cause of its own acts. 
But this is not all. Not only must the cat exist, if the milk is 
to be drunk by it; not only is it the principal efficient cause of 
the disappearance of the milk ; but it must also have the faculty 
of drinking milk. <A milk-jug in the shape of a cat could not 
drink the milk. It would have the capadzlity of receiving the 
milk, if it was poured into it. But a capability is passive, while 
a faculty is active. We are all capable of having influenza, but 
we do not say that we have a faculty of catching influenza, 
except as a joke. The condemnation of the New Psychology, 
as a science, is its denial of the Active Intellect, the /ntellectus 
Agens of St. Thomas. The Psychologist who denounces 
“ Faculty-Psychology,” is like Caiphas condemning our Lord. 
To condemn the Truth is to condemn oneself. We seem to be 
judging, but we are really being judged. The soul as faculties, 
whether we recognize them or not; and to refuse to recognize 
them, is to proclaim our own mental blindness. To condemn 
“ Faculty-Psychology,” is to deny plain facts, and so to condemn 
ourselves as observers and witnesses. But it involves self- 
condemnation in another sense besides. It is to deny the 
activity of our own intellect, by which we form logical concepts 
or general notions, and so to degrade our souls into mere 
passive recipients of material images impressed upon our brain, 
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z.¢., to make us mere animals. If this opinion were true, it 
would follow that we have no free-will, and that we are not 
persons capable of moral good and moral evil. Surely, then, 
the question of the real existence of the soul is no vain hair- 
splitting. 

The New Psychology, as was said before, consists of two 
parts: one part concerns the production of sensations by 
external stimuli, and that part is based on experiments: the 
other part concerns the mind itself, and that part is based upon 
nothing—avowedly based upon nothing. It is a point of the 
New Psychology to affirm that nothing can be known about it: 
and then, on the strength of knowing nothing about it, to 
condemn the Old Psychology, which is admitted and declared 
to be conformable to common-sense, and to have been accepted 
by all thinkers from the time of Aristotle to the beginning 
of the present century. Moreover, the reason given for its 
rejection is, that it is too satisfactory, ze. it does not stimulate 
to new discoveries: as if the making of new discoveries were 
the only use of knowledge. 

The terms in which the New Psychology rejects what used 
to be called “Rational Psychology,” but is now nick-named 
“Faculty-Psychology,” are such as the following. “There are 
two general theories of mental development of great historical 
importance. One of them—the Faculty-Psychology—may be 
pronounced obsolete.” Again, “In Psychology the fallacy we 
have described needs to be guarded against with special care.” 
Professor Stout thus warns his readers solemnly against the 
doctrine about the soul contained in the Penny Catechism, by 
which we are taught to-day, as Christians were taught in former 
times by St. Augustine and St.Thomas, that the soul has 
powers, and notably three, viz., the Memory, the Understanding, 
and the Will. The important point is not the amber of the 
powers, but the fact that the soul is a real thing, and has real 
powers. That teaching, says Professor Stout, “is a fallacy, and 
needs to be guarded against with especial care.” 

Since, then, the New Psychologists attack the very founda- 
tions of the Christian Faith, it is quite worth our while to 
inquire, both how we get the idea, which Professor Stout thus 
bans, viz. that our soul is a spiritual substance possessing 
faculties, and also, what evidence we have that the idea is 
a valid one. We get the idea by a negativo-positive process : 
or, to speak more exactly, the idea is a negativo-positive one, 
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and we get it by mental affirmation and negation. The process 
may be likened to the analysis and synthesis of the chemist, 
who by analysis, or breaking up, gets chlorine out of common 
salt and hydrogen out of sulphuric acid, and by synthesis, or 
combination, produces the single gas called hydrochloric acid. 
The analysis and synthesis go on together, and the process 
appears to be quite simple. Nevertheless we know that it 
involves a double decomposition and a double recombination. 
So, when we form in our minds the idea of a spirit, the process 
is a double one, although our minds operate so naturally that 
we are not at first aware of its complexity. The unconscious 
process of implicit reasoning may be thus explicitly drawn out. 
We say to ourselves, “ My soul is a thing, as real as, nay more 
real than, my body and the things which I perceive with my 
bodily senses. Nevertheless it is devoid of certain qualities, 
which I perceive in most material things and infer in others, 
viz., extension in space and composition.” It is in the exercise 
of this power of logical analysis and synthesis, which is some- 
what analogous to subtraction and addition in arithmetic, that 
the activity of our intellect in great measure consists. 

That we have this power is evident, because we observe 
ourselves using it. A mother once said to a doctor, “ The child 
says she cannot swallow.” The doctor replied, “But she does, 
doesn’t she?” So some of the New Psychologists, such as 
Herbert Spencer, say that we cannot form these negativo- 
positive ideas. “But we do, don’t we?” We see a point, 
which has both parts and magnitude, and by means of what we 
see, though we cannot zmagzine, we certainly do concetve, the idea 
of a point without parts and without magnitude. And the 
concept is a valid one. At least, if the concept is not valid, 
then all geometry is invalid too. To ask, “How can these 
things be,” is not very practical. We see plainly how they are: 
and if they ave so, surely it follows that they caz be so, If not, 
farewell to all experimental or inductive science: for that is all 
based on affirming that things must be so decause they are so. 

The negativo-positive concept, which we form of a soul, 
differs considerably from the negativo-positive concept, which 
we form of a point. In the concept, or idea, of a point there 
is conspicuously absent the notion of “being able to exist by 
itself,” ze, of being a “substance,” while this notion is especially 
prominent in the idea, or concept, of a soul or spirit. In doth 
cases there is an exclusion of the notions of “having parts” and 
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“having extension ;” but in the idea of a point the notion of 
“being able to exist by itself” is conspicuously absent, while 
in the idea of a soul or spirit that notion is conspicuously 
present. The details are different, but the %zxd of process 
is the same. 

Lastly, let us inquire what reliable evidence there is of the 
real existence of this immaterial thing, of which we form a 
negativo-positive idea in our minds, and which we call a soul— 
this thing more real than trees and rocks, than our bodies and 
the ground they walk upon; this thing of which we form an 
idea by exercising our active intellect. How can we be 
reasonably certain that this thing actually exists, and that the 
idea which we have formed of it is not a delusion ? 

To answer this question satisfactorily would require a much 
larger space than is just now at our command. It would be 
necessary first to make it clear what is meant by “evidence,” 
and then to discuss the different kinds of evidence, in order to 
be in a position to show that the evidence, on which this 
certainty rests, is evidence of the very strongest kind. But, 
although it is inevitable that an adequate answer to this question 
should be omitted, or at least postponed, a few elements of the 
answer may be suggested as useful guides to thought. 

First, we know our own existence by direct consciousness, or 
immediate perception, as St. Augustine says, “Tu, qui vis te 
nosse, scis esse te? Scio. Unde scis? Nescio.” This is the 
kind of evidence of all the facts known by observation ; all the 
data, from which every kind of Induction starts. Next, I am 
immediately conscious that I understand something, ¢g., that 
“two straight lines cannot enclose a space.” And I am imme- 
diately conscious that it is I who understand. “ Eaferitur unus- 
quisque seipsum esse qui intelligit,’ says St.Thomas. But 
immaterial acts, such as understanding and forming concepts, 
require an immaterial nature. “ Natura enim uniuscujusque rei, 
ex ejus operatione ostenditur.” Hence by immediate perception, 
followed by a short and obvious inference, we attain complete 
certitude of the existence and immateriality of the highest part 
of ourselves. In addition to this, 1 am immediately conscious 
that I am the cause of my own voluntary acts. But this double 
certitude, although it comes naturally to all sane persons above 
the age of early childhood, is not as obtrusive as our perception 
of material things. Being less obtrusive, it is more liable to be 
clouded by sophistries, especially if those sophistries are cunningly 
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and bewitchingly proposed. It is well, therefore, to be provided 
with certain counterblasts of argument, by which these exhala- 
tions brought from fog-land by currents of fashionable opinion 
may be effectually driven away. One such indirect proof, in the 
form of reductio ad absurdum, may be found in the consideration 
of how we arrive at the doctrine of Causation. It is evident that 
our certitude of this principle, so fundamental in Physical 
Science, comes to us chiefly through the consciousness alluded 
to above. Deny the validity of that consciousness, and you 
have gone far towards transforming causation into a figment of 
the imagination, and so destroying the reasonable basis of 
Physical Science. All physical science consists in recording 
changes, and then investigating their causes. It behoves us, 
then, to inquire how we know that there need be any causes 


at all. 
The way in which the idea of a cause ordinarily comes to us 
is graphically described by Cardinal Newman. He says: 


One of the first experiences of an infant is that of his willing and 
doing ; and, as time goes on, one of the first temptations of the boy is 
to bring home to himself the fact of his sovereign arbitrary power, 
though it be at the price of waywardness, mischievousness, and dis- 
obedience. And when his parents, as antagonists of this wilfulness, 
begin to restrain him, and to bring his mind and conduct into shape, 
then he has a second series of experiences of cause and effect, and that 
upon a principle or rule. Thus the notion of causation is one of the 
first lessons which he learns from experience, that experience limiting it 
to agents possessed of intelligence and will. It is the notion of power 
combined with a purpose and an end. Physical phenomena, as such, 
are without sense ; and experience teaches us nothing about physical 
phenomena as causes. Accordingly, wherever the world is young, the 
movements and changes of physical nature have been, and are, ascribed 
by its people to the presence and will of hidden agents, who haunt 
every part of it—the woods, the mountains and the streams, the air artd 
the stars—for good or evil; just as children, again, by beating the 
ground after falling, imply that what has bruised them has intelligence. 
Nor is there anything illogical in such a belief. It rests on the argument 
from analogy. 

As time goes on and society is formed, and the idea of science is 
mastered, a different aspect of the physical universe presents itself to 
the mind. Since causation implies a sequence of acts in our own case, 
and our doing is always posterior, never contemporaneous or prior, to 
our will, therefore, when we witness invariable antecedents and con- 
sequents, we call the former the cause of the latter (though intelligence 
is absent), from the analogy of external experiences. At length we go 
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on to confuse causation with order; and, because we happen to have 
made a successful analysis of some complicated assemblage of pheno- 
mena, which experience has brought before us in the visible scene of 
things, and have reduced them to a tolerable dependence on each 
other, we call the ultimate points of this analysis, and the hypothetical 
facts, in which the whole mass of phenomena is gathered up, by the 
name of causes, whereas they are really only the formula under which 
those phenomena are conveniently represented. 

Of these two senses of the word “cause,” viz., that which brings a 
thing to be, and that on which a thing under given circumstances 
follows, the former is that of which our experience is the earlier and 
more intimate, being suggested to us by our consciousness of willing 
and doing. 

Starting, then, from experience, I consider a cause to be an 
effective will. 


So far Cardinal Newman. These two senses of the word 
“cause” are sometimes distinguished by calling the first sort 
“primary causes,” and the others “secondary causes.” But 
Professor Stout not only falls into the fallacy of “confusing 
causation with order,” but also perpetrates the absurdity of 
denying primary causes to be causes at all, as is evident from 
the definition of “ cause” which he quotes from Mill. He says: 


An individual fact is said to be explained by pointing out its cause, 
that is, by stating the law or laws of causation of which its production 
is an instance. ‘Thus a conflagration is explained, when it is proved to 
have arisen from a spark falling into the midst of a heap of com- 
bustibles. And, in a similar manner, a law or uniformity in nature is 
said to be explained, when another law or laws are pointed out, of which 
that law itself is but a case, and from which it could be deduced. 


Surely to prove in this way that a soul is not a substance, 
but only a uniform series of states, is a mere begging of the 
question, thinly veiled by an ambiguity about the meaning of 
the word “cause.” Unveil the argument, and it appears thus : 
To explain is to point out the cause: but a personal agent can 
never be a cause, since a cause is a law or uniformity. This is 
mere juggling with the word “cause”: first widening its 
meaning to include “ antecedent condition,” and then narrowing 
it to exclude everything else, and especially to exclude “ that 
which brings a thing to be,” ze. to exclude whatever is a cause 
in the strictest and most proper sense. Misled by this conjuring 
process, we are invited to mistrust our own direct perceptions, 
and to accept a theory which, if it were adopted by the State, 
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would put an end to all criminal jurisprudence. According to 
this theory, no ferson could ever be the cause of another person’s 
death, nor of any injury or inconvenience to him. 

Charles Kingsley once wrote a book to show the difference 
between “Madam How” and “ Lady Why.” Professor Stout 
has failed to see the difference between “Madam How” and 
“Empress Who.” In consequence, he would have to say that 
“Who killed Cock Robin?” was not in any sense an inquiry 
into the “cause” of the redbreast’s death. 

We see, then, that the attempt of the New Psychology to 
exclude souls, zz, personal immaterial substances, from the list 
of “causes” (1) is opposed to direct observation ; (2) involves 
the absurdity of denying an agent to be a cause ; (3) is based 
upon the fallacies of equivocation and fetitio principiz ; 
(4) makes all punishment unreasonable; (5) undermines the 
foundation of physical science. 

Let us now sum up. 

I. Matter is often visible and tangible, and ponderable. It 
is always extended, and has parts. Spirit is never visible or 
tangible, or ponderable: it is never extended, or made up of 
parts. 

II. It is of the utmost importance at the present time to 
know distinctly what we mean by matter, and what we mean by 
spirit, and how we can be reasonably certain that our idea of a 
spirit is not a delusion. 

III. We get the idea of spirit by a negativo-positive process 
of our active intellect exercising itself upon the things which we 
perceive with our bodily senses. 

IV. The evidence for the objective validity of this idea is 
the immediate evidence of direct consciousness followed by a 
short and obvious inference, which is the strongest evidence of 
all. But it is corroborated by a host of “indirect evidences,” 
commonly called “ proofs.” Of these the argument from the 
doctrine of causation is one. 

V. The arguments by which the New Psychology seeks to 
make us distrust our immediate consciousness, and endeavours 
to refute the inference from causation, involve the fallacy of 
confusing the idea of “cause” with the idea of “order,” and also 
the absurdity of denying “primary causes” to be “causes” 
at all. 
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THE title “Jesuit Obedience” would seem to imply that the 
purpose of the present article is to explain what is special in 
kind about Jesuit Obedience, and differentiates it from the 
obedience of other Religious Orders and of other men. On the 
contrary, I wish to show that there is nothing special in its 
kind about the Obedience which St. Ignatius has prescribed to 
his sons. Our Founder has spoken about the virtue of obedience 
in the Constitutions and in his famous Letter on Obedience. 
Both of these documents are easily accessible, and they are 
the authentic sources of information as to the sort of obedience 
to which the Jesuit pledges himself. As any one who refers 
to them will perceive, the writer has no consciousness that his 
teaching is different from what is commonly given to all placed 
under authority—for instance, by the Apostle St. Paul in his 
Epistle to the Ephesians, where he says: “Obey your masters 
in the flesh with fear and trembling, in the simplicity of your 
hearts, as to Christ ; not serving to the eye, as if to please men, 
but as the servants of Christ doing the will of God from the 
heart, serving with a good will, as to the Lord and not to men.” 
St. Ignatius quotes this passage early in his Letter on Obedience, 
and it is not too much to say that it forms the text of which 
the entire Letter is intended to be an exposition. The one 
thing that he does desire to be distinctive of his Order is that 
it should strive to cultivate this virtue incumbent on all in a 
specially perfect way, so that, as other Orders are noted for 
the extent of their prayer, or austerities, or the severity of their 
manner of living, so his'sons might become noted for the 
perfection of their obedience. 

This of course is not the popular impression about Jesuit 
Obedience. The censors of the Society assure us that there 
is something very special indeed about it, and very horrible. 
Thus Dr. Littledale, in his Excyclopedia Britannica account, or 
rather travesty of the character of the Society, which seems to 
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be generally accepted just as if it were some authentic document, 
has the following passage : 


On this principle he (St. Ignatius) raised obedience to a position it 
had never held before, even among monastic virtues. His letter on this 
subject, addressed to the Jesuits of Coimbra in 1553, is still one of the 
standard formularies of the Society, ranking with those two other 
products of his pen, the Spiritual Exercises and the Constitutions, and 
it is evident that his views differ very seriously from the older theories 
on the subject, as formulated in other rules. In them the superior is 
the head of a local family, endued with paternal authority, no doubt as 
understood by the old civil code of the Roman Empire, centuries after 
the very memory of freedom had been lost, yet having fixed limits, alike 
traditional and prescribed, besides being exercised only within a limited 
area and for certain specified purposes. Loyola, true to his military 
training and instincts, clothes the General with the powers of a 
commander-in-chief of an army in time of war, giving him the absolute 
disposal of all members of the Society in every place and for every 
purpose. Not only so, but he pushes the claim much further, requiring, 
besides entire outward submission to command, also the complete 
identification of the inferior’s will with that of the superior. He lays 
down that this superior is to be obeyed simply as such, and as standing 
in the place of God, without reference to his personal wisdom, piety, or 
discretion; that any obedience which falls short of making the superior’s 
will one’s own in inward affection as well as in palpable effect, is lax and 
imperfect ; that going beyond the letter of command, even in things 
abstractedly good and praiseworthy, is disobedience; and that the 
“sacrifice of the intellect ”—a familiar Jesuit watchword—is the third 
and highest degree of obedience, well pleasing to God, when the inferior 
not only wills what the superior wills, but thinks what he thinks, 
submitting his judgment so far as it is possible for the will to influence 


and lead the judgment. 


In this sufficiently representative statement of the popular 
idea, we are told that “Loyola raised obedience to a place 
which it had never held before, even among monastic virtues ; ” 
and that his “ views differ very seriously from the older theories 
on the subject” (of obedience). Let us see how far the points 
that are indicated bear out this contention. One of them at 
any rate may be dismissed at once as irrelevant. No doubt 
in some of the older Orders there was, and still is, apart from 
the Pope, no general superior with a world-wide jurisdiction 
over the monks, no one above the abbot, or other local superior. 
But long before the Jesuits had come on the scene, the principle 
of Orders with a world-wide organization for world-wide work 
had been accepted, as for instance, in the great Orders of 
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St. Francis and St. Dominic. Nor is this distinction between 
local and general superiors a point which in any way touches 
the internal character of the virtue of obedience. 

Nor again can it be said that Jesuit obedience differs from 
the obedience of other Orders in this that their obedience is 
to an authority whose powers are strictly limited, whereas ours 
is to one whose power extends to everything and anything 
which the Superior may have the wish to enjoin—“in every place 
and for every purpose.” There are well-defined limits to the 
obedience of the Society as well as of other Orders. As in them, 
a Jesuit vows obedience “according to the rules,” or, to quote 
the exact phrase in the formula of his vows, he vows “ perpetual 
obedience in the Society of Jesus, . .. understanding every- 
thing (ze. all his engagements under vow) conformably with 
the Constitutions of the same Society.’ For instance, if a 
Jesuit Superior were to order one of his subjects to start 
business as a lawyer, or a butcher—a thing which it is incon- 
ceivable that any Jesuit Superior should do—he might expect 
to be told by that subject, respectfully but firmly, that that was 
a mode of life which the Constitutions of the Society in no 
way contemplated, and which he was therefore in no way 
bound by his vow to accept; in other words, that he had joined 
a Society of priests, assisted by lay-brothers, to do a certain 
kind of clerical work, in teaching, preaching, administering 
sacraments, and so on, and to live according to a certain rule 
and discipline, all of which the Constitutions carefully define. 
And he might add that not only had he never pledged himself 
to anything more than this, but that he could not fancy himself 
taking or the Church permitting a vow which was not thus 
carefully. limited in its character—quoting perhaps in his 
support the words of the great Jesuit theologian, Suarez, who 
pronounces that it would be “indiscreet and inhuman” to take 
a vow which “was not limited in its matter as regards the 
variety, multitude, perfection, and difficulty of the actions 
prescribed, proportionately to the person taking the vow, and 
the state or manner of life he is professing.”! It follows that 
when the power of the General is stated to be absolute, this 
can only be admitted in a qualified sense. He is the supreme 
guardian, within the Society, of the faithful observance of its 
Constitutions and of its inherited spirit, and he appoints directly 
to the more important offices, though only after receiving the 
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recommendations, which he usually follows, of the local superiors 
and consultors. Keeping as he does on these lines, he is 
assured of a ready obedience from his subjects. But if we 
can conceive of the unprecedented absurdity, and imagine him 
seeking to rule otherwise, it is no disrespect to him to say that 
he would find the course of his government as much impeded 
as the course of a train derailed. 

There is at all events nothing in the fact that a Jesuit 
General has fuller powers than the Generals of some other 
Religious Orders, which should cause the obedience of the 
Society to be deemed improper and horrible. The obedience 
to which a soldier is bred is not so regarded, and yet this goes 
beyond what the Jesuit is bred to, and it has fewer safeguards 
in the character of its chiefs than has the obedience of the 
Society. Let us see then whether we can discover any 
peculiarity of Jesuit obedience in the other points to which 
Dr. Littledale’s paragraph directs our attention. 

They are three in number—(1) that obedience is to be 
rendered to the Superior as standing in the place of God, 
without reference to his personal qualities ; (2) that the subject’s 
will is to be identified with that of the Superior ; (3) and even, 
so far as is possible, his judgment is to be identified with the 
judgment of the Superior. 

In supposing the first of these to be a Jesuit peculiarity, 
Dr. Littledale must have forgotten the text, cited above, from 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, “Obey your masters in the flesh 


. as to Christ, ... as the servants of God doing the will of 
God from the heart, ... as to the Lord and not to men,” and 


that other text, “He that heareth you heareth Me.” It is the 
doctrine certainly of the Catholic Church, and, seeing how clear 
is its Scriptural foundation, one would imagine also of Christians 
generally, that “all authority is from God,’! whether it be that 
of spiritual or temporal rulers, or of parents, or again of any 
who receive it by delegation from these. And the reason why 
Holy Scripture so speaks is surely not hard to understand. 
The fundamental title of all authority is possession. It is the 
possessor who has the right to dispose of his property. And 
men belong to God, their Creator, and Christ, their Redeemer. 
God, therefore, has the fundamental right to dispose of their 
actions, in other words, to rule them, and no one else can claim 
to exercise authority over them, save by delegation from Him, 


1 Romans xiii. I. 
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and as His ministers in some department of human life. It is 
only expressing this truth in other words to say that a superior, 
be he parent, or duly appointed spiritual or temporal ruler, 
stands to those over whom he is set in the place of Christ, and 
that it is as such that they should regard him and obey him, 
rather than on account of any talent for government that may be 
in him. How absurd then on finding this rational and Scriptural 
doctrine set forth in the formularies of the Society, to pronounce 
it a Jesuitical and highly suspicious peculiarity ! 

It will assist us in discussing the other two alleged peculia- 
rities of Jesuit obedience if we begin by taking note not only 
of the fact that God has placed us all under the authority 
of many earthly superiors, but also of the reason why He has 
so ordered. He has done it for the benefit both of our individual 
and our social development, because the weak and inexperienced 
need to be assisted by the strong and prudent, and because 
social action is united action, and united action is impossible 
except in so far as the many can be induced to follow a leader. 
By placing men under obedience to superiors clothed with a 
delegation of His own Divine authority, God takes the most 
natural and efficacious means of securing to them this two-fold 
benefit. But the benefit is so necessary that to secure it 
in some measure men are fain to substitute a shadow of 
authority and obedience even where the corresponding realities 
are no longer recognized. It is what we see around us in our 
own country at the present time. A spiritual view of obedience 
is still inculcated on the young, in the nursery and the school- 
room, but the average Englishman chafes under the suggestion 
that civil rulers are set over him by God, and still more (if we 
except a.certain class) is he indignant at the suggestion that 
bishop, or priest, or minister, can have claims on his obedience. 
What he likes to think is that these are his own servants, 
holding under him in his capacity as one of the sovereign 
people, and that in conforming himself to their directions he is 
acting in consistency with himself. Still, as I am saying, he 
does lay stress on the duty of thus submitting himself to the 
laws of his country and the ordinances of the church or com- 
munion of his choice. It is what he does well, and is proud of 
himself for doing well. He has, he would say, a great respect 
for the laws, and for those appointed to administer them, a 
respect rising to loyalty as regards the person of the sovereign, 
especially if a female sovereign, And he assures us truly that 
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he thoroughly appreciates the necessity of unwisdom submit- 
ting to be directed by wisdom, and the necessity in the interests 
of common action for the individuals to submit to the laws and 
to the rule of their governing bodies, in the life of the state, or 
the municipality, or of any party or other voluntary associations. 
In other words, the Jesuit and the average Englishman are 
agreed that without the submission of the many to the behests 
of the few, the moral and social world would not go round, and 
differ only as to the character of the obligation thence arising, 
the one regarding it as a duty of submission to institutions on 
the orderly working of which the welfare of human society 
depends, the other as this indeed, but also as a duty of true 
obedience to superiors appointed by God and clothed with His 
authority. 

We may pass on now to the two other alleged peculiarities 
of Jesuit obedience. With the aid of the comparison just made, 
we shall be able to see that these alleged peculiarities, so far 
from being such, are equally esteemed, not only by other 
Religious Orders, but even by the average Englishman of whom 
we have been speaking. He may not use quite the same terms 
as St. Ignatius, but he uses terms of equivalent meaning. We 
may go to the army for an illustration, and suppose the case of 
one appointed to a post which is very distasteful to him. To 
such a person the average Englishman would not indeed say, 
“Try and will what your military superiors will,’ but he would 
certainly say, “Do not be contented with a mere half-hearted 
and mechanical obedience, nursing meanwhile your discontent 
with grumblings and predictions of failure, but, on the contrary, 
put your heart into the work, and strive to make it a success, 
just as though it were the work of your own predilection.” And 
he would even go further, and say, “Strive hard to overcome 
your dislike for the work, and to transform it into a positive 
liking, for in proportion as you can accomplish this will you be 
able to fulfil your charge with ease and success.” Such counsel 
when viewed in this connection sounds so obviously appropriate 
that one cannot contemplate its needing to be justified. Yet it 
is only this self-same counsel which, when given by St. Ignatius 
to his sons, is accounted unnatural and suspicious, and such as 
no other Religious Order or body of men would tolerate. 
Clearly this paradox must be ascribed to some misapprehension, 
and the misapprehension is that when the Jesuit is told to “lay 
aside” (deponere) or “cast off (exuere) his own will,” and “ will 

VOL. XCIV, 0o 
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only what his Superior wills,” he is expected to stifle all exercise 
of volition within him, reducing himself to a kind of machine. 
The ground for so strange a supposition is to be sought, in 
addition to the expressions just cited, in certain images which 
St. Ignatius borrows from the ancient ascetical writers, as (let 
him be) “like a corpse which allows itself to be carried in any 
direction and treated in any manner whatsoever,” and “like an 
old man’s staff which serves him wherever and however he likes 
to use it.” But St. Ignatius never meant to be understood with 
such extreme literalism. To “lay aside” or “cast off” are 
expressions meaning no more than the common phrase “to 
give up” one’s will, and it is a recognized law of language that 
“comparisons do not go on all fours.” Moreover, it is in the 
consciousness of us all that the efforts to sacrifice our own will 
for the will of another, especially if the sacrifice is carried to 
the lengths described in the above case of the soldier, so far 
from annihilating the activity of the volitional faculty within 
us, stimulate and invigorate it. And we may perhaps appeal 
to the palpable fact, known to the large number who have 
friends or acquaintances in the Society, that Jesuits are not, 
speaking generally, notable for their want of will-power, but 
more for the abundance of it. 

We come now to obedience of the judgment, the third 
alleged peculiarity of the Jesuit system of obedience, and that 
which is held to be its chief vice. How can a man without 
violence offered to his rational nature abdicate his own judgment 
for that of his superior? Ought not his endeavour always to 
be to make his judgment conform strictly and exclusively 
to the claims of the evidence which is set before his eyes? 
Can he without infidelity to truth stifle a judgment which he 
feels to be that of truth for a contrary judgment imposed on 
him by an outside authority? Indeed, is not such a mental 
process impossible, so that in attempting it he does no more than 
nurse himself in a dishonest delusion? And finally, must not 
the ultimate result of such unnatural efforts, if carried out 
consistently, be to paralyze the judicial faculty and extinguish 
the sense of personal responsibility which God has attached 
to it? 

This is the indictment, but we have only to recur once more 
to the analogy of the counsels which the average Englishman 
would give his fellows in the ordinary affairs of life, to recognize 
how absurdly unfounded it is. A recent number of the Glode 
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has an article on “The Spirit of Opposition,” from which we 
may borrow the following passage. 


There are many people moving about in the world to-day whose 
chief pleasure is found in opposing. To run counter to the views or 
desires of their own family circle, their fellow-townsmen, or even the 
world at large, is to them at once the aim of their lives and the acme of 
their happiness. . . . They are convinced in their own minds that there 
are always several reasons why the aspirations of the majority are ever 
in the wrong, and conceive that it is their mission in life to open the 
eyes of the rest to the follies they are in their blindness committing. 
They imagine it is their duty to teach mankind at large, and those with 
whom they come more in contact in particular, what ignorant folks 
they are. 


For “majority” let us substitute “superiors,” and we have 
set before us in these words the same infirmity of human charac- 
ter which St. Ignatius is contemplating, and for which he is 
offering a remedy, in the portion of his instructions on obedience 
with which we are now concerned. Or rather we have here 
an extreme form of the same infirmity. For there is in all, and 
specially in those of us who are endowed with a certain strength 
of character, a more or less developed disposition to harden 
ourselves in judgments adverse to the schemes of others, parti- 
cularly when they are schemes the carrying out of which will 
affect our own interests and inclinations. And if the disposition 
is so general, and therefore bound to show itself in a Religious 
Order as well as elsewhere, it is to be expected that a far-seeing 
founder should indicate a method by which it may be corrected, 
and its evil effects as far as possible prevented. 

For these evil effects are prone to be considerable. The 
will and the judgment are faculties of the same person, 
and, as St. Ignatius points out so forcibly, there cannot well, 
without violence to nature, be a long-enduring opposition 
between them. One is sure, sooner or later, to draw the 
other to itself. If the judgment draws the will, the latter in 
turn will draw to itself the external action, and full and complete 
disobedience will be the final catastrophe, whilst during the 
continuance of the conflict there will be want of alacrity and 
diligence, want of courage, suffering, annoyance, weariness, 
meanness, excuses, and other defects, all which will eat away 
the perfection of the obedience, extend from one member of the 
community to another, cause divisions among them, and 
seriously paralyze the work of God in which they are engaged. 
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St. Ignatius’s remedy is, we know, that in such cases the 
subject should put some pressure on his judgment in the 
endeavour to make it more conformable to that of his Superior, 
And the objection taken to this remedy is that it is immoral. 
The mind, we have heard, in forming its judgments should 
aim at truth, and that only; to bend it in any other direction, 
for the sake of pleasing a Superior or any one else, is 
unquestionably a form of depravity. To speak thus, however, 
is to miss the point altogether. What is suggested by St. Ignatius 
is not against the claims of truth but in their behalf, nor is it 
different from what most sensible men would recommend in 
like cases. 

The Saint acknowledges that there are times when a man 
cannot change his judgment, namely, when the evidence in 
its support is clear and convincing. But the subject’s judgment 
is not infallible; it may err; and the question for him to 
consider is whether the error may not be on his side, not 
on his Superior’s. And just as the writer above-quoted is 
hinting to the combative characters he describes, that the 
bare fact of their having the “ majority” against them should 
be to them a sufficient indication that they have judged 
amiss, either through bias or through some infirmity of mental 
view, so St. Ignatius implies that the bare fact of a subject’s 
judgment being opposed to that of his Superior should cause 
him to suspect that, from one or other of these two causes, the 
misjudgment needing correction is on his, not the Superior’s side. 
For the Superior is presumably of as competent judgment as the 
subject, perhaps of more competent judgment, since soundness 
of judgment ranks high among the qualities for which a Superior 
is chosen. Besides which, the Superior is more favourably 
situated for judging correctly than the subject, being free from 
the bias which affects a subject when his own cause is at stake, 
being in a more central position for observing the facts, and 
having fuller access to the sources of information. In _ his 
consciousness that there are these presumptions in his Superior’s 
favour, it is surely not unreasonable that the subject should be 
led to reconsider his opinions, with the result perhaps of 
deciding, calmly and prudently before God, that he was in the 
right after all, but more probably of discovering where he was 
in the wrong, or at all events of concluding that the truth may 
very possibly be on his Superior’s side, although he has not the 
wits or the knowledge to perceive it. 
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And here we reach the question of the defensibility of 
“blind” obedience. The adjective “blind” may have a suspicious 
sound to those who have not reflected very carefully on its 
meaning, but the thing, when it presents itself in other con- 
nections, is wont to be praised, not condemned, 


Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do or die. 


Our hearts all accord with the poet’s when he thus sings the 
praises of the Six Hundred, and yet their action, which is 
deemed so noble, was precisely an act of blind obedience. They 
could not see the motive of such a charge; they were as blind 
men in that respect: but they trusted their commander, and 
rode on with all their might. In their case the trust was not 
justified, as it was not with the men on board the Vzcforta and 
the ship which sank it. But of its own nature it tends towards 
success, and that is why in the army and navy so much stress is 
laid upon it. Nor is it without a direct success, even when 
the immediate result is signal disaster. The charge of the Six 
Hundred, and the behaviour of the men on the ships mentioned, 
have as examples contributed not a little to the efficiency of the 
British army and navy. Why then are the members of a Religious 
Order to be blamed because in parallel circumstances they set 
before themselves this same ideal of blind obedience elsewhere so 
highly esteemed? They are entitled to urge this question all 
the more, because in their case, engaged as they are in work 
for God, and regarding their Superiors as God’s ministers, 
occupying His place towards them, they can repose their trust 
not merely or chiefly in the wisdom and prudence of these 
earthly Superiors, but much more in the overruling Providence 
of God. If the catastrophe of an ill-advised charge can lead to 
good ulterior results, much more can those engaged in spiritual 
work nerve themselves to a blind obedience, in the belief that 
what in relation to proximate causes and effects is failure may 
in the scheme of God’s far-reaching Providence be the necessary 
prcparation for some triumph of grace in the future. 

Will it be contended that I am avoiding the real difficulty, 
which is that blind obedience in the Society means obedience 
which is blind to the consideration whether sin is not involved in 
the orders received? If so, that contention is incorrect. It is 
distinctly not questions of sin, but questions of advisability, just 
as has been indicated, which our Founder’s exhortations to blind 
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obedience contemplate. Such questions are constantly arising, 
as any one might suppose, in a great Order engaged in various 
works of study and spiritual ministration. Is it for the glory of 
God that such a mission or college should be founded or 
abandoned, is it advisable that I should be allowed to undertake 
such and such studies and employments, that I should be with- 
drawn from a position in which I believe myself to be doing 
good which another might be unable to continue, or appointed 
to one not according to my tastes and for which I feel myself 
incompetent? These are but a few specimens, but they may 
suffice to define the standpoint from which the propriety of blind 
obedience should be estimated, and this seems a matter of 
importance, as so many are misled by the impression just alluded 
to, that it means the refusal to consider, except when the 
evidence. of sinfulness stares one in the face, whether what is 
enjoined is not forbidden by God’s law. 

But let us pass now to this further question, and inquire 
what sort of contingency is contemplated by the excepting 
clauses, “where no sin is seen to be present,” “in all things 
which do not involve sin.”* That it is the possibility of an order 
being given compliance with which might appear to the subject 
to be sinful, is clear from the force of terms, but what kind of 
sin? Our censors instinctively think of not infrequent occasions 
in which a Jesuit might be called upon to commit a murder, ora 
theft, or to simulate the worship of some false religion. They 
fancy that the plans of St. Ignatius distinctly included crimes 
like these among the means by which the Order should pursue 
its object of subjugating mankind under the yoke of the 
Papacy, and that in consequence he wished to have the members 
of his Order trained to obey when called upon to commit 
any one of these crimes. But these censors suppose that 
realizing the power of conscience, and how it would be likely to 
thwart his evil plans, St. Ignatius thought to delude it bya 
specious excepting clause to the general rule; that he counted 
on the subject reading this rule and finding relief in its language 
from his pricks of remorse, whilst the superiors might be trusted 
to involve their orders to commit crime in mazes of casuistical 
subtleties which would effectually prevent the subject from 
pleading that the sin was palpable. To this strange theory, 
which would be incredible were it not actually held and advo- 
cated, a very short answer may suffice. Given the possibility of 


1 Summary of the Constitutions, No. 31. 2 Letter on Obedience. 
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a set of men devising a Religious Order on such a nefarious 
basis, or transforming in this sense one already existing, there 
could be no necessity of an excepting clause like the one we are 
considering, for the simple reason that no one could con- 
scientiously join an Order of this nature or take vows in it. To 
vow obedience is an act of trust, and it would be an evil, nota 
pious act, to repose that trust in a class of men by supposition 
so unworthy of it. One might as well entrust one’s safety whilst 
journeying through a lonely district to a gang of robbers. Nor, 
again, is it conceivable that a Pope, even the worst Pope who 
has ever sat on the Chair of Peter, should permit, still less 
sanction the existence of such an Order, which would be a trap 
for souls, not an aid. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I do not deny that, if a 
superior should at any time so abuse his office as to command 
the commission of a gross and palpable sin, the clause in the 
rule, “Except where sin is seen to be present,” would cover 
the case, and direct the subject what to do if he needed any’ 
direction. By the force of terms it would do this. But, as 
has been said, such abominations are too incredible to be met 
by special clauses in the rules, and the question therefore arises 
what is the kind of sin which St. Ignatius thought a superior 
might possibly be led to command, or be thought to command? 
I may answer the question by putting another. Outside the 
Society does it not occasionally happen, that a good man, acting 
in perfect good faith, asks another to do what the other, rightly 
or wrongly, considers to be sinful? I say, “rightly or wrongly,” 
for the error of judgment may sometimes be on the side of 
the person asked. But whether he be right or wrong in his 
judgment, the obligation of the person asked remains the same. 
If he thinks that what he is asked to do is sinful, he must 
refuse, for he cannot do it without sin. He may indeed, on 
reconsideration, see solid grounds for changing his opinion, or 
he may feel that the other person being a man of much sounder 
judgment than himself and perfectly conscientious, he is safe 
in preferring his opinion to his own. But unless and until he 
can form his conscience on sufficient grounds, he has no 
alternative save to refuse what is asked of him. Well then, 
if outside the Society a man in good faith may find himself 
placed thus in conflict with the conscience of another, is it so 
hard to conceive that similar conflicts may occasionally happen 
within the Society, and require to be dealt with in just the 
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same way? At all events it is so, and the clause, “except 
where there is seen to be sin,” stands on record to prove the 
care with which St. Ignatius has wished on such occasions to 
safeguard the consciences of his sons. But it will make this 
point perhaps clearer, if an illustration is given of the kind of 
conflict between a superior’s order and a subject’s conscience 
which might arise. The Society of course requires of those 
whom she sets to teach theology that they teach in conformity 
with the teaching of the Catholic Church. But there is a deal 
of matter lying beyond this boundary, in the way of deductions, 
philosophical explanations, and so forth. In regard to these 
latter she cannot appeal to the decisive authority of the Church 
which by supposition does not exist, and yet she may desire 
to secure a certain uniformity in the teaching of her young 
students, on the principle that, if their professors are always 
fighting ore another, the pupils will only get mystified and learn 
little, instead of which it is much better that they should receive 
their first formation on the best-accepted system, and wait to 
compare it more fully with other systems later. But the 
carrying out of this sensible policy may incidentally bring the 
superior into conflict with the conscience of one or other of 
the professors, who on being appointed to a chair might reply, 
“T cannot in conscience teach that doctrine, not believing it to 
be true.” If the superior insisted, that would be an instance 
in which the professor would be entitled to fall back on the 
excepting clause in the rule, and he would be very certain to 
do so. In fact, however, the superior might be trusted not to 
insist. Possibly he might be a little irritated at what appeared 
to him the dzzarrerie of the professor’s views, but he would not 
think of doing more, he would merely turn to some one else 
whose ideas were more in accordance with his requirements. 
This slight sketch may assist to show that the qualities of 
obedience on which St. Ignatius lays stress, are not, as is widely 
supposed, unpleasant peculiarities in the obedience exacted 
among the Jesuits, but qualities which, though not perhaps 
in quite the same terms, are declared to be the marks of a perfect 
obedience all the world over. And, this being the case, the 
further allegation perishes with it, the allegation based surely on 
inference not experience, that obedience in the Society has the 
effect of annihilating in the Jesuit the faculty of judging, of 
destroying the sense of responsibility which pre-supposes it, and 
so reducing him to a mere machine. It has been already shown 
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that it has not that effect on the will, and it is quite as clear 
that it has it not as regards the judgment. Indeed, it has just 
the opposite effect. Most men when called upon to submit to 
arrangements made by another which run counter to their 
inclinations, having formed a view more at the bidding of their 
wishes and prejudices than of their reason, settle down into it 
with a perverse indolence from which there is no moving them. 
A Jesuit, if he is faithful to his rule, must rouse himself out of 
this mental torpor, fight against the distorting influence of bias, 
and take a wider and more searching survey of the evidence. 

And it may be added that the effect of his Jesuit training is 
to qualify him considerably for this intelligible course. For his 
spiritual training tends to render his conscience delicate, his 
theological training tends to make him acute in detecting the 
presence of sin, where with the average man it would probably 
pass unobserved, whilst his constant changes from one residence 
to another, from one work to another, and from the condition 
of subject to that of superior, and vece versa, give him frequent 
opportunities of estimating the force of bias, and act as a 
corrective of one-sidedness. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

WHEN, the next morning, Klemenké went to breakfast with her 
friends, she was accompanied by her sister-in-law. Dymna had 
exchanged a few words with each of them on the previous day. 
As the reader knows, Alé was an old friend. She had been told 
Britna’s history so far as any one at Avenka knew it, and it was 
Britna that she was therefore more especially anxious to see 
on the present occasion. Alé had been up early. She was 
desirous of learning as soon as possible all she could as to the 
manner in which the sufferer’s deliverance had been accom- 
plished, and she trusted that Britna might furnish her with 
some excuse for asking questions. Klemenké had told Britna 
of Alé’s beautiful devotion to her—the more touching as she 
could in no manner realize the majesty of the cause for which 
she had endured so much. It may have been on this account 
that Britna, during the short time they were alone together, 
shrank from things which in any way bore relation to herself. 
It was very hard for poor Alé to have been separated from 
Britna at the moment she knew in whose company she was—to 
have to pass a long night in suspense, joyous as it was, and now 
to be hindered by natural courtesy from gratifying a desire 
which we must dignify by a higher name than that of curiosity. 

“T have been so anxious to see you,” Dymna said to Britna, 
as soon as they were seated, “that I have not been able to sleep, 
from meditating on what I have to say. You told my brother 
yesterday about your friend the Abbess in your old home in 
Rhusla. I want you to tell me all you know about her, for I 
am nearly sure she was a dear friend of my mother’s when they 
were girls. What was her name, in Baptism I mean, not in 
Religion ?” 

“ Dymna,” Britna replied. 

“T thought so,” answered the Princess. “The King thought 
so too, but he is really very ignorant about our missionary 
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concerns, and tries to keep himself as much in the dark as 
possible.” 

Britna smiled. She knew the King’s reasons; Alé did not, 
so naturally exclaimed in wonder. 

“JT must explain this,” Dymna said. “It is no wonder that 
Alé thinks it very strange. We Naverac folk have missionaries 
scattered all over the world, and not ourselves only, who hold 
the true faith, but the sects also with which the country unfortu- 
nately swarms, “the fancy religions,” as Hulou calls them. It 
is therefore always made quite clear to those who go out either 
to teach truth or error, that if they get into trouble, they are 
not to look to Naverac for protection. If our Government had 
not a rule of this kind, in the course of six months we should 
be at war with every State in the universe. I am happily in no 
way mixed up with the affairs of Government, so have no 
reason for not showing the interest I take in the spread of the 
faith. I think there is strong reason for hoping that your friend 
was not murdered when her convent was burned and you were 
carried off by the slave-hunters.” 

“T trust your Royal Highness may be right. The dear 
Abbess has shown far, far greater kindness to me than any one 
else except the Princess Klemenké. She took pity on me when 
I was a desolate little thing, and we were never separated until 
I was carried away,’ Britna said. 

“T really do not see how it is possible that there can be any 
mistake. As soon as the outrage I speak of was committed, 
the Abbess wrote to a friend of hers, whom I know very well, 
telling her what had occurred and that a very dear young friend 
of hers was missing and that she was terribly afraid she was 
being reduced to slavery, adding how very much happier it would 
have been had these wretches killed her. Her name was 
mentioned, but I cannot remember what it was. I know that 
the wife of our Ambassador at Kara was written to about it 
and that she could not make out anything. The circumstances 
are so alike that it must have been you. No other daring crimes 
of this kind have been committed in that part of the world or 
I am sure I should have heard about them.” 

“It is the dear Abbess, I am sure. Is it possible for me to 
write to her? She would be so delighted to know of God’s 
mercy to me,” Britna said, with deep emotion. 

“Not at present, I am sorry to say; all the mails are 
stopped. Even if I were to send an enclosure when the King 
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forwards despatches to Naverac, which he will do very soon, the 
letter would be stopped when it arrived in the Kara territories. 
We must wait till the war is over. I am sure the King will take 
the first opportunity that occurs of communicating with the 
Abbess. She was the daughter of one of our great houses and 
a dear friend of my mother’s. How intimate they were you 
may judge from the fact, that though I do not remember ever 
seeing her, she was my godmother, and I was named after her,” 
said Dymna. 

“She has often said that when she was a girl she was a 
friend of the lady who afterwards was Queen Consort of 
Naverac, but she spoke little of her early life, before she 
became a Religious. She often used to tell me that as I had no 
vocation for the monastic state, she should like me to go to 
Naverac, but did not know how to arrange it, as nearly all her 
old friends were dead,” said Britna. 

“JT will leave Dymna with you. I hope you will not be 
disconsolate without Alé,’ Klemenké said to Britna. “You 
know, I think, it has been arranged for Alé to go to the castle 
this morning to see her brother. I have to go with her to make 
arrangements about the troops. Dymna will take care of you. 
If you can bear the heat, you had better go with her to see the 
city. I want both Dymna and yourself to learn that you are 
not staying in a land where the people are quite barbarous. As 
you are both alike strangers, my aunt will go with you to 
explain what you see.” ; 


We need not follow once more our friends’ footsteps through 
the cavern. Alé took no heed where she went or what she saw, 
for her whole mind was fully occupied by Klemenké’s account 
of the methods she had employed for the rescue of Britna. It 
was thought necessary for guards to accompany them. In the 
present disorganized state of things it was possible, though not 
probable, that Klemenké might be set upon by the wild men. 
Eklis too accompanied them, partly for the sake of gratifying 
his restless curiosity which impelled him on all occasions to 
wish to see everything that was going on, and partly because 
it was probable that the Princess might require him to act as 
her secretary. It was an advantage so far as Alé was concerned 
that he made one of the party, for she heard from him several 
details regarding the rescue of Britna, which her deliverer would 
never have mentioned. The Duke had repeated to his wife the 
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condensed version of the story which Sessos had given, but 
there was very much that he alone would tell. Eklis had 
hitherto felt it his duty to exercise restraint when speaking of 
the cruelties at Kara; as a trusted agent and friend of the 
Princess Fyné, it would have been ungenerous to have men- 
tioned many things which would have been injurious to her 
character in the estimation of every humane soul ; now, however, 
it seemed a duty to speak of some of those things which he 
had hitherto felt bound in honour to conceal. Though he was 
not present when the two poor Christian girls were done to 
death, he knew that Britna had been compelled to be a 
spectator of what was, so far as she could anticipate, to be very 
shortly her own fate. This was a refinement of cruelty, perhaps 
more maddening than even the death-tortures themselves. He 
was in the midst of his explanation of the state of savagery into 
which the people of the great city had lapsed, now that 
tortures and death were the chiefest delight among the shows 
of the amphitheatre, which a beneficent Emperor provided for 
their amusement, when the conversation was broken in upon 
by a servant entering to say that the chieftain of the wild men 
and his mother desired an audience with the Duke. An order 
was given that they were to be admitted at once, but care was 
to be taken that none of their followers found their way into 
the precincts of the castle. When the Duke entered the great 
hall, the pair were standing at the foot of the dais as calm and 
unawed as they had been on a former occasion. 

“Duke,” said the chieftain, “the men of Kara will be upon 
you before the world is a week older, and what are the men 
you have gathered together and the ships of the King of 
Naverac, to the swarms the Emperor will send to blast your 
land?” He paused, as he thought the question called for a 
reply. 

“T have other allies coming to help me of whom you do not 
know,” answered the Duke. He did not care to mention 
Avenka, for he knew the ignorance of those with whom he was 
in contact so well, that he was sure that until the black uniforms 
of the Queen were seen on the plain, any story he might tell 
would be received with incredulity. 

“Oh, Duke, Duke! do not be deluded again,” broke in the 
woman, to whom the Duke’s guarded reference conveyed as 
distinct a meaning as if he had entered into the fullest detail. 
“There is no land beyond the mountain, no horsemen or foot- 
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men will ever come to your aid from the ice and the snow. 
Listen to my son. He can and will give you help.” 

“T am the head,” the chief said, “of a people you call 
savages, because we do not live in houses and eat foxes, but you 
call the men and women of Kara brothers and sisters, who beat 
young women and throw them to wild beasts because they 
worship their own gods, not yours. But you and your fathers 
have been good dukes to us who serve you not, and you are not 
cruel to your own people. So when I heard of what evil things 
were planned against you in Kara, I sent into all the far-off 
hills, where my people dwell, across the flat country, where the 
wheat grows up, to far away Norendos and Rhusla, where in 
summer there is no night and in winter there is no day, and I 
told all the people who serve me to come to fight against this 
Emperor, for he is a bad Emperor, who lets the men of Chuchu 
kill our people, and who would carry off our women if we did 
not guard them by night and by day. Before the moon is at 
full there will be two thousand men in these hills who can use 
their rifles. They cannot fight in the plains, but they can guard 
the passes better than your men who sleep in beds.” 

This unexpected proffer of aid was extremely welcome. 
The Duke could not but be pleased at so great a testimony of 
regard. He knew, too, that these people, barbarians as they 
were, were far better cragsmen than any of his own subjects. 

“We will fight for you,” the chieftain continued. “And we 
want neither your gold nor your silver when the war is over ; 
but we must kill your sheep to eat, for there will be no time to 
hunt for ourselves, and you must give us bread and gunpowder 
when we send for it.” 

It is needless to say that the Duke was very glad to accede 
to these modest demands. He would like to have had further 
information as to what had moved the chief and his people to 
rally to him in time of need, but it seemed safer not to inquire. 
It was all the more strange, as he was sure that but a short time 
ago the man and his mother had regarded his cause as desperate. 
He was certain from their manner on the present occasion that 
they had more to say. The woman seemed especially anxious 
to continue the interview, but to be in doubt how to express 
what was on her mind. He determined therefore to wait until 
she had arranged her ideas. 

“Tf he falls into your hands, Duke,” said the woman, “ you 
must hang Chuchu. He is an evil man.” 
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“He is as great a scoundrel as lives, but far too great a 
coward to go where there is any fighting going on,” said the 
Duke. 

“He is an evil man,” she again repeated, and then said 
something in her native tongue. Probably she was unable to 
clothe the ideas passing through her mind in any words but 
those of her habitual speech. “ He is an evil man—the beast— 
the toad,” she exclaimed. “He offered us gold—so much, and 
more,” she said, putting her two hands together so as to form a 
cup. “He offered us money to tell the Emperor to give to him 
Britna, the Christian slave-girl, that knows how to drive away 
the bad spirits which make the fever.” 

“And what did you say?” inquired the Duke, now much 
interested. 

“T told him he might torture and slay her if so it were 
permitted him, but he might not give her to Chuchu, that the 
gods of Kara and the gods of the hills and all the gods there 
are anywhere, would take vengeance for her on him if he gave 
her to that son of the bad spirits. The foreign man, Eklis, who 
goes with you to look at the stones of the hills, was there and 
heard me.” Then, after a pause, during which the Duke thought 
deep emotions were endeavoured to be hidden by a stolid 
exterior, she said: “I did what I could. I could not save her 
from the wild beasts. She is out of her pain now, poor thing.” 

“No, she is saved and quite free from all danger,” said the 
Duke. 

A flash of delight shot over the woman’s harsh and dull 
features. Tears of joy stood in her eyes and slowly coursed 
each other down her brown cheeks, but hesitation and doubt 
followed. 

“ Are you sure?” she anxiously inquired. 

“Yes, quite sure! The Lady Ale was talking to her this 
very morning,” said the Duke. 

“You have not seen the Lady Alé and will never see her 
again,” said the woman, very solemnly. 

“Nonsense! She is here now. I will send for her that you 
may see her. All the time she has been away she has lived in 
a pleasant green land on the other side of the hills.” As the 
Duke spoke, he wrote a few words and despatched a servant 
with them to his sister. Alé was by his side almost instantly. 

“Our friends will not believe, Alé, that you have come home 
again. Now they see you they will be convinced,” the Duke 
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said: he was, however, mistaken. Like so many more of us, he 
was unable to gauge the depths of superstition. The mother 
and son gazed on Alé for a long time without uttering a word, 
and then turning towards each other, they held an animated 
conversation in that unknown tongue in which they always 
communicated with each other. At length the chief turned to 
the Duke and said, with all the calmness of perfect assurance : 

“This is not the Lady Ale. It is either the vile thing that 
was here before, or another like to her, who has made for itself 
a body like your sister’s, to curse you by her enchantments. Oh, 
Duke, Duke! do not fall into the snare again. Think of what 
evil the other bad thing has worked to you and your people, 
and the end has not come yet.” 

“T am indeed the Alé you know so well. How could a 
spirit be just like me and remember everything as I do? If you 
ask me questions about what happened a long time ago, you 
will hear that I shall answer right. The Duke is quite sure I 
am his sister, and it is impossible that anybody else, spirit or 
not, should deceive him about me.” 

The chief had taken infinite trouble to serve the Duke, and 
was about to incur great risks, not only for himself, but for all 
those he loved on his behalf, but notwithstanding this, the Duke 
found it a most difficult matter to keep his temper. He thought 
that he had never met with such crass stupidity before. He 
was a man of action, not a man of thought. Had he possessed 
a fairly wide knowledge of the meanderings of error, and the 
foundationless assumptions of unbelief, he would have seen that 
though the form was eccentric, the stupidity of these poor 
savages was by no means greater than that of many persons 
who make high pretensions to knowledge. 

The mother and the son again talked earnestly together for 
a considerable time. 

“It cannot be her,” the woman said, in a tone of deep 
feeling. “ The Lady Ale is locked up among the ice and snow for 
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ever.” 

Alé sympathized with the poor things very deeply. “Is 
there nothing I can do to undeceive you,” she said. “I know 
you love my brother very much, and | would do anything in 
the world that is not wicked to make you know who I am.” 

The mother and son again talked to each other for some 
time. At last she said, gazing on Alé with a look of bitter hatred 
and scorn that it was painful to witness : 
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“Yes, there is. There is one way you know quite well, but 
you dare not face that.” 

“What is it?” inquired the Duke. “I am sure she will 
undergo the test if it be not wrong for a woman to do.” 

“The foul thing knows, but you do not, Duke—I will tell 
you, and you will see it will refuse the test. These bad spirits 
can put on any form they like, either of men, women, beasts, 
creeping things, or trees and stones, and they can deceive every 
one, except me and those like me who know their arts from 
our forefathers ; but though they can delude men and women, 
and work their evil will on them, they cannot deceive dumb 
beasts. A dog knows the difference between a woman and a 
spirit as soon as he sees it, though you and my son do not. 
They see things as they are. You send for the big deer-hound 
Ziz. When the Lady Alé used to ride about in the hills, he was 
always with her and loved her better than anybody else. If 
he comes in now, if that thing be, as I know it is, an evil spirit, 
he will fly at it and tear it bit from bit. If it is the Lady Alé, 
he will make much of her, as he used to do before. Ah, ah! it 
dare not try this,” she exclaimed, bursting into a triumphal 
laugh. 

“Indeed I dare,” said Alé, smiling. “Where is he? I have 
not seen him since I came.” 

The barbarians exchanged glances. They were evidently 
unprepared for the test being so readily accepted. “He is with 
some boys and a woman mending fishing-nets on the far side of 
the keep,” said the chieftain. 

A servant was despatched for Ziz, who soon bounded into 
the hall. When he heard Alé’s voice he flew towards her, 
showing the most demonstrative signs of affection. So delighted 
was he to see his mistress once more, that it was a long time 
before she could induce him to leave off his violent expressions 
of love. When at last he did so, he seemed to fear that they 
should again be parted, for he crouched down at her feet, 
and when called by others, took no notice beyond gazing up 
into Alé’s eyes, asking if he were indeed obliged to obey the 
summons. 

While the test was being applied, neither Alé nor her brother 
spoke to the visitors. They thought that it would be for the 
best that what they had themselves proposed should have 
full time to carry conviction. The woman was the first to 
break the silence. 
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“It is the Lady Alé,” she said. “It is in very truth. I 
could not have believed it, if the dog had not said so.” 

“Well,” said the Duke, who felt that now at last he had 
gained a point in advance where he could hold his own, and as 
he hoped make further progress, “as you have been mistaken 
about my sister, cannot you take her word about her friend, the 
Lady Klemenké, whom you tried to kill? I am most anxious 
to have an understanding with you on this matter, for in a very 
few days she is coming through the cave with thousands of men 
and horses to fight for me. I must and shall protect her if you 
or your people have still any desire to kill her.” 

“Where is she now?” inquired the woman. 

“Here, in the castle. She came this morning,” replied the 
Duke. 

“ Let. me see her, then,” said the woman, authoritatively. 

“No, you would try to kill her,” said the Duke; but he 
spoke with some hesitation, for he thought if the two poor wild 
creatures could but meet Klemenké, her manner might impress 
them as it had on a former occasion done himself. 

“We will not try to hurt her while she is with you; but 
I must see her,” reiterated the woman. 

“Do you think you could prevail on the Princess to grant 
our visitors an interview, Alé? She will be quite safe. We 
may take their word,” said the Duke. 

“T will inquire,” said Alé, as she tripped out of the room. 

She was some time absent, for Alé thought it necessary to 
explain to her friend what had taken place relating to herself. 
During the interval, the Duke was employed in endeavouring to 
impress on this strange pair the obvious necessity of there being 
no injury inflicted on Klemenké on any future occasion. He 
could, however, extract no direct promise extending beyond the 
present day. 

Klemenké knew that first impressions counted for very much 
when dealing with strangers of any kind, and that this was more 
especially so in the case of barbarous people. She therefore 
took care to enter the hall first, and Alé did not take a seat 
until she had received a sign from her friend to do so. 

“You have desired to have an audience with me,” she said, 
addressing the woman. “What do you wish to communicate ?” 

The chieftain’s mother gazed on Klemenké for some time 
before she spoke, endeavouring, as it seemed, to read her nature 
from the lines written on her countenance. 
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“The Duke says you are coming here with men and horses 
to fight for him. Where will they come from?” the woman 
inquired. 

“From Avenka,” replied Klemenké, curtly. 

“You have no men and horses; it is ice and snow over the 
mountains,” she replied. 

“My companion, the Lady Alé, has been there, and knows 
it is a green country with houses and rivers,” Klemenké replied. 

“Are you not that thing which my son shot when you first 
appeared through the cave?” asked the mother. 

“Tam Klemenké, Princess of Avenka, sister of Queen Avené,” 
she answered. “Your son made a mistake and thought I was 
an evil spirit coming to hurt the Duke and Lady Ale, and so 
tried to kill me.” 

“If you have men and horses, as you say, you would have 
tried to kill my son after you got back,” the woman said, with a 
smile of incredulity. 

“No, I should not; I am a Christian. We do not punish 
the innocent. He did not know then, as he does now, that I 
am a woman like yourself.” 

Klemenké’s presence of mind, her short sentences and deter- 
mination of manner had evidently made an impression. The 
mother addressed something to her son, and they continued 
talking for some time. At length she addressed the Duke : 

“ She says she is a woman, and will bring men and horses to 
fight for you. We shall see. She is not a woman as the Lady 
Alé is and as I am. The great gods of Kara are the gods 
of your towns and your villages and your plains. The bad, cold 
spirits are the goddesses of the ice and the snow, where no man 
can dwell, but the goddess we worshipped when this castle was 
built, and for ages before that, has the rocks and the green 
pastures which are ours. She is a good spirit that loves her 
people, and we offer her sweet-smelling sacrifices in the caves, 
but though she is so good to us, we have never seen her; she 
has no marble images to dwell in. If this is not the bad spirit 
which my son thought her, then is she our own goddess whom 
we have loved and honoured before your fathers set their foot 
upon our land. If she does not come with the men and horses, 
as she says she will, then we shall know she is the bad spirit, 
which my son took her to be, who came to draw you on to 
destruction ; but if she does come, then,O Duke, you are sure 
of victory, for she is our own goddess, who for love of us has 
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come to help you in your sore distress, and you and the Lady 
Alé must leave off honouring the white gods of Kara, who are 
the gods of your enemies, and with us worship her for ever- 
more.” 

Klemenké had performed her part well. She had hoped to 
be able to convince the barbarians that she was not an evil 
spirit. It did not occur to her that if there were a reaction it 
would be complete, and that she would be regarded as a divine 
being. The present, however, she felt was not the time for 
argument or explanation. She must have time for thought. 
Bright possibilities, such as she had never dreamed of, seemed 
in prospect. 

“You are mistaken,” she said, as she rose to leave the hall ; 
“you will not try to hurt me now, I am quite sure.” 

“Not if you bring the men and the horses for the Duke,” 
was the reply of the woman, who was still in doubt whether 
to regard the being before her as a demon or a divine being. 

“Pray stay one moment longer, your Royal Highness,” said 
the Duke. “Will you be so good as to assure my friends here 
that Britna is no longer in danger of torture or death, but safe 
with you?” 

“Yes, indeed I will. I rescued her from the Emperor a few 
days ago. Alé will tell you that she seems happy with us. 
Eklis told me that you did what you could to save her from 
something worse than the wild beasts. I am very grateful 
to you.” 

“She cannot be a bad spirit,” said the son to his mother, 
thoughtfully, in his own tongue. “They have no more feeling 


than ice has heat.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


ALE and Britna returned with the Queen Dowager to her own 
home on the following morning. Though Avenka and Parena 
were so few miles apart, the difference in temperature was con- 
siderable. The heat was most oppressive in the valley, but 
among the hills it was quite cool enough to enjoy being in the 
open air during the middle of the day. Britna had all her life 
been accustomed to horse exercise; from early childhood she 
had had as companions and playmates the little shaggy ponies 
of her old home, but on the present occasion a carriage was 
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provided for her. The Queen Dowager was thoughtful for her 
new guest. She had taken the opportunity of having more than 
one private conversation with her, and was quite sure that 
although she bore up well and seemed cheerful, she had by no 
means recovered from the effects of the long months of mental 
and bodily torture which she had endured. Of Alé’s admiration 
of her new friend the reader is well aware. To the Queen 
Dowager she presented herself in a different light from that in 
which she appeared to Alé. The enthusiasm of the elder might 
not be so great, for she had all her life lived among those who 
received the Christian teaching as the only guide to happiness 
here or hereafter. Perhaps she also felt that if so terrible a test 
of her faithfulness could have been imposed upon herself, or on 
many of the friends by whom she was surrounded, they might 
not have been found wanting in the hour of trial. Britna may 
not therefore have seemed so wonderful an example of heroic 
constancy as she did to the poor heathen girl, to whom any 
absolute certainty beyond the very limited range of the senses 
was for the present impossible; but Britna soon became far 
more unreserved to her older friend than she could at present 
be to Alé or any one else. The difference of age may have 
counted for much, but the kind, mother-like nature of the Queen 
had a far deeper influence. And above all that common faith 
which they both so fully realized, while poor Alé was yet in the 
night of unbelief, though it might be that a faint flush of dawn 
was becoming visible. The natural virtues which Alé possessed 
in so high a degree made her very dear to both, her kindness 
to everybody and everything raised her daily in their regard, 
but it could not supply the place of Divine faith; and her 
conscientious truthfulness was for the present a barrier to her 
receiving higher knowledge than she now possessed, for it 
impelled her to refrain from asking questions lest she should 
give the impression that she desired instruction on those things 
towards which her heart impelled her, but which seemed as yet 
but a beautiful vision—a picture reflected on a cloud-curtain, 
which hid but a dark void of nothingness beyond. 

Britna could not but be aware that Alé clung to her with 
sister-like affection, and admired her also with a fervency which, 
as she herself thought, was undeserved. It was this as well as 
her own natural modesty which impelled her to speak to Alé 
as little as possible of herself, and never to allude to the 
sufferings she had undergone. The Queen Dowager, and she 
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alone, knew the full extent of the awful trial she had so long 
endured. All were very anxious that poor Alé should be 
relieved from the anxious unrest which they were well aware 
trammeled her, but they were too well instructed and far too 
circumspect not to know the grave dangers they might incur of 
inflicting injury by any rash endeavour prematurely to do good. 
To offer for acceptance truths which might after all be rejected, 
would be a fatal mistake. At present it was almost certain that 
Alé’s ignorance was quite involuntary. They dare not run the 
risk of converting her now innocent unbelief into wilful 
rebellion against the higher light. 

The King was now very often at Parena. In fact, during 
these days of turmoil, when vast bodies of troops had to be 
massed in the immediate neighbourhood of Avenka, his mother’s 
residence became his usual place of abode. Her watchful 
eyes did not fail to see how great was the delight which 
he took in Alé’s society. Alé was herself perhaps the only 
one who had no suspicion of Muro’s regard for her. Her 
nature was so simple, that admiration would have had to show 
itself in very strong colours ere she had become conscious that 
she had inspired it. In her humility she would have found it 
hard to believe that every one of the Christian ladies with 
whom she had come in contact was not much worthier of regard 
than herself. Not only did she realize, what was certainly true, 
that they were far more perfectly educated, in the wide sense of 
that much abused word, but she felt also that they had some 
means of distinguishing between right and wrong, which was 
denied to her. Her conscience was becoming troubled and 
nervously sensitive. Like so many other holy natures which 
have been compelled to fare along the rough highways of life 
without a guide, she began to map out for herself a rigorist plan 
of life, which if persevered in, would have proved most harmful. 
That unhappy superstition so often and so perversely con- 
founded with the self-denial which the Church teaches, which 
so frequently infects the higher natures when unprotected by 
Divine faith, was making a dangerous attack upon her. It was 
a subtile, but none the less baneful form of mental obliquity, 
from which, as all experience shows, the unbeliever is no more 
protected by his denials, than are those Christians who have an 
imperfect knowledge of Divine realities, by the affirmations 
which they are constrained as yet not to abandon. 

Many of the most innocent pleasures of life now seemed 
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evil. Had she been thrown among ignorant and narrow-minded 
people, results might have followed which would have produced 
life-long injury. She was, however, in a great degree protected 
by the healthy atmosphere in which she now lived. She knew 
that every one except Britna had near relations or dear friends 
who must in a few days be involved in all the dangers of 
warfare, but no moody shadows seemed to hang over them ; 
they were, so far as she could see, as calmly cheerful as if no 
trouble was in prospect. Neither was this placid state of mind 
confined to her friends alone. She knew that the maidens 
whose duty it was to serve her, had brothers called out into 
active service; but not only was there no falling off in their 
attention to herself, but after careful watching, she could not 
discover even a slight difference in their manner. So far as she 
was permitted to see, the same was the case with the whole of 
the large household, including the flock of dairy-maids, which 
formed no inconsiderable branch of the Queen’s large establish- 
ment. When in the gardens, she could hear their seemingly 
happy voices singing hymns or the national ballads, as if there 
were not a shadow of care on their minds. Racial character 
might, and no doubt did, count for something ; but she felt sure 
that the calm restfulness of faith formed a bright background 
to their lives, which hindered the bitter irritability caused by 
anticipated suffering, from making a settlement in their minds 
and clouding them with anticipated sorrow. 

Britna was naturally Alé’s chief object of interest. She 
would have been glad to have given the whole of her time to 
Britna’s service; this was, however, not called for, could not 
indeed be accomplished, for her friend was so self-contained, 
that she never by any chance required amusing. Now she was 
in a restful place her strength returned rapidly, and she was 
soon able to take long rides with the others. The Queen 
Dowager, however, was of opinion that the ill-treatment she 
had undergone would for the rest of her life leave a slight 
weakness in the left shoulder. 

With all her kind intentions, Alé often found, to her no little 
discomfort, that it was she herself, not Britna, that was being 
made the object of those thoughtful attentions with which she 
had so loyally determined to surround her cruelly tortured 
friend. 

From the first day of their arrival Alé had been very 
anxious to show Britna the village church. She especially 
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desired her to see the picture which had made so deep an 
impression upon herself. It was not, however, very easy to 
accomplish this, for she desired that they two should go there 
together alone. One day, without unfolding her design, she 
succeeded in enticing Britna into the south garden without any 
companion. The door of the church, as she had found it on 
former occasions, was open, so they entered the building 
together. The little lamp still burnt as she had seen it on 
former occasions. Britna knelt—the well-known symbol 
indicating to her in whose presence she was. Alé was taken 
by surprise. She had no distinct motive in what she did, such 
as she could afterwards explain to herself. She followed her 
companion in making the same lowly reverence, in full con- 
fidence that there was some holy significance therein, which, if 
known, would commend itself to her feelings. 

There. were two or three persons kneeling in the church, 
working-men, who had retired there after the labour of the day 
was over, for sunset was at hand. She observed that none of 
them took the slightest notice of either Britna or herself. This 
was the more strange, as when they rode through the little 
village, all the ladies, but especially Britna, whose history had 
now become known, were objects of eager curiosity. 

They turned into the northern chapel. Several persons were 
praying near the picture; among them Alé noticed the two little 
children who were there on her first visit. Alé took Britna’s 
hand and they knelt side by side. Both prayed fervently, the 
one with clear knowledge, the other in darkness, but not 
therefore aimlessly. 

“It is wonderfully touching,” Alé said, when they were in 
the churchyard. “These simple village people seem to feel so 
fervently thoughts of which I am not able to realize anything.” 

Britna did not understand her; she thought Alé meant to 
express her unbelief, not to show that she did not know what 
the object she had gazed on so lovingly was intended to shadow 
forth ; she therefore remained silent. 

“Will you some time or other tell me what the picture 
means? I should so very much like to know,” Alé continued. 

Britna saw she had made a mistake and hastened to correct 
her error. “I do not understand you,” she said. “Do you mean 
that you do not know what the picture represents ? ” 

“No, indeed, I do not,” Alé said, shyly, feeling much 
ashamed of her ignorance. 
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Britna was not a little surprised. She had not as yet 
sufficient acquaintance with the upper ranks of society to have 
realized how, with all the refinements and many of the accom- 
plishments of life, they often are permitted to grow up in a state 
of ignorance of things of importance which would be disgraceful 


in the most unlettered peasant. “I thought you knew the 
history of our religion,” she said, “though you do not accept its 
teaching.” 


“No, indeed, I do not. I hardly know anything about it, 
beyond the fact that I have heard my brother laugh at Eklis 
because your religion teaches you to love your enemies, and I 
used to think it extremely silly before I knew Klemenké, but 
when she spoke so kindly of the savage who shot her, then I 
saw how beautiful it was. I know, too, that our poor Christian 
people by the docks say their prayers on strings of beads called 
rosaries. I thought they were either charms, or that they did 
so because they did not know how to read, until I found 
Klemenké used one also. I wish you would tell me about the 
Christian religion. I should have asked you before, but I 
thought it would seem so like deceit—as if I were trying to 
make you believe I wished to become a Christian, which, of 
course, I have no idea of,” Alé said. 

“T think nothing of the kind, dearest; but it is a grave 
subject. When such things are talked of it is better to be 
alone,” Britna replied. 

“Yes, and that is difficult,” Alé rejoined ; “every one is so 
very kind to me here.” 

“JT am in the habit of getting up early sometimes, to enjoy 
the morning air, and now and then to say the Rosary ; though 
I have been taught to read and do not believe in such foolish 
things as charms. Should you like to stroll in the gardens with 
me before breakfast ?” she said. 

Alé was very pleased by the invitation. She was at the 
appointed place the next morning far earlier than her less 
impulsive friend. 

From early girlhood one of Britna’s chief duties had been 
to teach the little children who came to the convent-school. 
Their parents had all been heathen, and some remained so still. 
She followed much the same plan with Alé as she had done 
with her flock at Rhusla. She found her friend but little less 
ignorant of the facts she had undertaken to explain than she 
had found the half-wild children of the northern fisher-folk, 
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though her task was rendered easier by Alé being, so far as 
general knowledge was concerned, a highly cultivated woman. 

Britna had an attentive pupil, who was charmed by the 
solemn beauty of much she heard, coming, as it did, from the 
lips of one who she knew to be a devout believer. Yet there 
were some things in Britna that still remained a great puzzle to 
Alé, concerning which she tormented herself not a little. She 
had developed a tendency to self-denial for its own sake, apart 
from a higher object. In her mind, if not as yet in practice, 
this had taken an exaggerated form widely opposed to Christian 
teaching. She was not only surprised, but somewhat scandalized 
also, to find no trace whatever of this feeling in her friend. So 
far from thinking happiness wrong, Britna seemed to be anxious 
to give not only others, but herself also, as much innocent 
delight as possible. To Alé this seemed sadly inconsistent. 
She had imagined that one who was prepared to suffer a cruel 
death for her faith, would be ascetic in manner and behaviour ; 
but of anything of this sort she could not observe the faintest 
trace, and was disappointed to find it absent. One thing, visible 
to every one, made a deep and not a favourable impression. 
The other members of the household being in good health, 
observed the days of fasting and abstinence as they came round. 
Britna did not do so. To Alé this seemed inconsistent. She 
did not understand that her friend's first duty was to become 
well and strong. She did not know that abstinence was intended 
for the welfare of mankind, not to work injury to the sick and 
the suffering. 

The garden-lessons went on day by day, Alé becoming 
more arid more interested in all she heard, but still persuading 
herself that she was merely contemplating a series of surpass- 
ingly beautiful historical word-pictures, which were in them- 
selves of no more importance than the interesting things 
Klemenké and others had told her about the wars, of Avenka 
in the old days, or the details she was herself prepared to give 
of the evolution of architectural ornament. 

One morning, as they were returning from the gardens 
in obedience to the summons of the breakfast-gong, they 
encountered the King of Renavra. 

“| have just come from Avenka,” he said. “I take the 
command of one army to-morrow; Avené’s commander-in- 
chief has already departed with the other into the Forest Lands. 
The Queen and Klemenké are coming here to-day. Klemenké 
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wishes to bid all of you good-bye. She and Sessos serve as 
members of my staff. The King of Naverac holds the sea for 
us, and may give some help on land. What a grand fellow he 
is!” 

Muro had breakfast with them, but did not stay long. There 
was a train awaiting to take him to his capital, from which he 
would return during the night. There seemed to be no chance 
of his seeing his mother and other friends again until the war 
was at an end, and what changes might have come to pass in 
the interval ! 

Had there been a doubt in his mother’s mind, she could not 
now have failed to know that he loved Alé. The manner in 
which he bade her good-bye was calm and self-restrained. No 
one, however given to harsh criticism, could have pointed out 
the shade in which it passed beyond the merest common-place 
friendship ; but one who knew him so well, could not fail to see 
how severe was the wrench when they parted. A parting that 
might be for ever ! 

Poor Alé, she went to her own room and spent the morning 
very sadly. Muro was to her the most perfect type of every- 
thing brave and noble in human nature. He was fulfilling his 
duty, but it was a duty which might never have manifested 
itself had it not been for her. She tried to wish that she had 
made a sacrifice of herself rather than have brought such 
manifold dangers upon him; but do what she could, it was 
impossible for her to bend her will to the foolish fancies which 
haunted her, so she endeavoured to persuade herself that the 
war was not on her account, but for the sake of hindering the 
atrocities at Kara. She would ask Britna about it some time 
when they were alone. It was too terrible to think that he 
might be sacrificed for one such as she. 

Avené and Klemenké came to luncheon and stayed until 
the evening. A little before they departed Avené summoned 
Britna to an audience, where no one but her sister was present. 

“There is a matter of business which I must arrange with 
you, dear Britna,” Avené said. “I ought to have done it as 
soon as Avenka had the pleasure of receiving you, but this 
terrible war has taken up all my time. You are now, as you 
must understand, a daughter of Avenka. The needful forms 
have all been gone through already, for circumstances might 
arise in which, were it not so, both you and I might find 
ourselves in a position of difficulty ; but there is something else 
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which must be settled to-day, before Klemenké leaves us. Both 
she and I are anxious to have you with us, therefore she has 
nominated you, at my request, to be one of her maids of 
honour, otherwise we could only meet at rare intervals and with 
stiff surroundings, not pleasant between friends. This will 
entail a salary, which I trust you may find sufficient for your 
requirements, and the title of Lady, which I must beg you to 
endure.” 

Britna could not but be pleased by so unexpected a mark of 
regard from the Queen, of whom she had seen so little. 
Klemenké had told her almost as soon as she became her 
“property” that she should provide for her; but she had no 
idea that this meant that for the future she should be a member 
of her own select household. 

“It is well for you that you are away from Avenka,” 
Klemenké added. “Your history has now become known, and 
though we are, I trust, not an uncourteous people, every man, 
woman, and child in Avenka is bent upon gazing at you. There 
is a project on foot of putting your likeness in the historical 
picture-gallery, if you can be induced to sit for it. And now, 
good-bye, until I return, decked with the laurels of victory, or a 
fugitive running away from a lost battle.” 











Reviews. 


I.—THE EVE OF THE REFORMATION.! 


FATHER GASQUET’S new book is full of good things, and we 
are glad to believe that the author’s high reputation will cause 
it to be widely read. Without being exactly controversial, it 
supplies important material for the right understanding of many 
controversies. Not that it makes the great problem of the 
change of religion in this country any more intelligible than it 
was before. On the contrary, we rise from a perusal of Father 
Gasquet’s volume with a deeper sense than ever that, humanly 
speaking, a mere accident determined the revolt from Rome 
and that if Anne Boleyn’s nose had been half an inch longer or 
shorter England might be Catholic to this day. None the less 
it would be hard to exaggerate Father Gasquet’s helpfulness in 
establishing more clearly the status guestionts and in brushing 
away all kinds of popular misconceptions, many of them 
countenanced by writers who are deemed to speak with high 
authority on the Anglican side. Very important is the clear 
light which the learned author has thrown upon that much 
misunderstood phrase, “the new learning.” This, as he shows, 
had nothing to do in the vocabulary of Englishmen of that day 
with the revival of classical studies. It meant nothing more nor 
less than the tenets of the religion “made in Germany,” which 
just then began to be imported into England. As Father 
Gasquet well says: 

It is obvious that any judgment as to a general hostility of the 
clergy to learning based upon their admitted opposition to what was 
then called the “‘ New Learning,” cannot seriously be maintained. It 
would seem, moreover, that the religious position of many ecclesiastics 
and laymen has been completely misunderstood by the meaning now so 
commonly assigned to the expression. Men like Erasmus, Colet, and 
to a great extent, More himself, have been regarded, to say the least, as 

1 The Eve of the Reformation, By F. A. Gasquet, O.S.B. London; Nimmo, 
1900, 
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at heart very lukewarm adherents of the Church, precisely because of 
their strong advocacy of the movement known as the literary revival, 
which identified by modern writers with the “ New Learning,” was, it 
is wrongly assumed, condemned by orthodox churchmen. The Reformers 
are thus made the champions of learning; Catholics the upholders 
of ignorance and the hereditary and bitter foes of all intellectual 
improvement. 


How far this was from being the case the author shows upon 
irrefutable evidence. The revival of classical learning in 
England was in full vigour long before the Reformation came, 
and the religious disturbances of Henry’s reign so far from 
stimulating such literary studies, stunted and paralyzed their 
development to an extent that is hardly conceivable. 

So too in the chapters which Father Gasquet has devoted to 
the religious life of the people in the last decades of the fifteenth 
and the beginning of the sixteenth century, chapters sufficiently 
described by their titles, as e.g., “Teaching and Preaching,” 
“Parish Life in Catholic England,” “ Pilgrimages and Relics,” &c., 
the author has made it very clear how little there is to suggest the 
notion of any great moral and social deterioration. Throughout 
the country we may trace countless manifestations of deep and 
solid piety, even down to the very time of the divorce. With 
regard to the guilds particularly, upon which, from the point of 
view of social economics, our modern school of historians rightly 
lay so much stress, the work before us brings out into high relief 
their essentially religious character and the great influence 
exercised even by the craft guilds in maintaining a spirit of piety. 
On the translations of the Bible and the reading of the Scriptures 
in the vernacular, we should have expected from his previous 
books that Father Gasquet would have much to say, and he has 
not disappointed us. He is able to show upon the best of 
evidence, that the objection taken to Tyndal’s translation of the 
New Testament, lay not in its being a version of the Scriptures 
in the vulgar tongue, but solely in its aggressively Lutheran 
character. The whole of the chapter on “The Printed English 
Bible,” is for many reasons thoroughly worth reading. 

The pressure on our space prevents our doing fuller justice 
to this important contribution to Catholic literature, and we 
must content ourselves with the final remark, that in view of 
the interest of the problems which it discusses, it seems to us 
that this is the most generally attractive of all the volumes which 
we owe to Father Gasquet’s unremitting diligence. 
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2.—THE LIGHT OF LIFE.! 


The Bishop of Newport has already done much to meet the 
ever new and shifting demand for an intelligent and effective 
treatment of religious truth. It is strange how slow people are 
to recognize the fact that, with the exception of a few works of 
religious genius and inspiration, no spiritual book, however 
learned or devout, can hope for more than a generation or two 
of vital existence ; but must give way to fresh interpretations of 
the same truths more in sympathy with the intellectual fashions 
of the day. Nor is it less short-sighted to forget differences 
of national temperament and education than differences of time. 

There is a seriousness and solidity combined with a 
clearness and grace of treatment which makes Bishop Hedley’s 
writings peculiarly suitable to the English Catholic mind—if 
we may recognize such an entity; while everywhere there is 
evidence of that “awareness” of the modern world of thought 
and action which gives a reality to all that the writer says, as 
opposed to the sense of vagueness and unreality created by 
those expositions which treat spiritual matters as appertaining 
to some shut-off compartment of the brain and to some isolated 
tract of daily life. The “ Light of Life,” which titles the volume, 
is one of a series of sermons preached on occasions of more 
or less importance, such as the Ebbs Fleet celebration, the 
Southwark Cathedral Jubilee, and the like. Of these it is hard 
indeed to select any one for special notice where there is such 
uniformity of merit; but perhaps that on “The Divine Gift of 
Faith” is the one most needed by reflective minds. Here the 
conception of faith as a reasonable but perfectly free holding- 
on to the truths of revelation is admirably developed ; and the 
need of Divine grace to strengthen the will for an act so 
difficult, although so reasonable, is made clear; and the whole 
of what is usually presented either inadequately or with 
excessive complexity, is set forth with singular simplicity and 
strength. Owing perhaps to the internecine conflicts of theology 
touching the analysis of the act of faith, which may well warn 
preachers and catechists off such slippery ground, there is 
scarcely any subject on which one finds more confusion among 
the faithful ; though fortunately their possession of the virtue 
does not depend on their definition of it. 


} The Light of Life. By the Bishop of Newport. London: Burns and Oates, 
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In this discourse the technical and unprofitable dispute does 
not come within range, and it is wonderful how well we can get 
on without it. 


3.—THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW.! 


It is not very many months since Father Joseph Rickaby 
published his volume of notes on Sz. John for the series of Scripture 
Manuals for Catholic Schools. But he is a rapid writer, and now 
presents us with another contribution to the same series, this 
time on St. Matthew. Only St. Mark is still wanting of the 
four Gospels in this series, and that we believe is in course of 
preparation. 

Father Rickaby likes to make his notes as short as possible, 
but he manages to convey a good deal through his pregnant 
and vigorous sentences. The note on “whited sepulchres” 
(xxiii. 27) is an illustration of this: “From Num. xix. 16, who- 
ever touched a sepulchre was unclean for several days. To 
warn people off, the tombs were whitewashed every year in the 
month before the Passover; and so these whited sepulchres 
would have been glistening everywhere at the time our Lord 
spoke.” He is not fond of discussing the different theories on 
difficult passages, but prefers to choose out one which will throw 
light on the text, or, if he takes note of several, does not stay to 
decide between them. Thus he contents himself with a very 
short account of the theories for harmonizing St. Matthew’s and 
St. Luke’s genealogies, with little or no discussion. Perhaps this 
is best in a commentary intended for young students, who do 
not wish to be overburdened with information ; still we should 
like to have seen a little more discussion. His chief endeavour 
is to make the text intelligible and instructive. Mention too 
should be made of his happy quotations from St. Chrysostom 
and other Fathers, and of his illustrations of the idiomatic 
phrases from the Greek classics. For instance, as some have 
thought that the masculine in Matthew xvi. 16, should be 
translated “stone” not “rock,” it is interesting to know that in 
Plato, Rep. 611, D.E., wétpas means “ttle pebbles, whilst in the 
same writers, Laws, wétpov Tov wéyiorop, is the huge rock. The 
note too on xxii. 14 is valuable: “We cannot press the word 

1 Scripture Manuals for Catholic Schools, Edited by the Rev. Sydney F. 


Smith, S.J. Zhe Gospel according to St. Matthew, By the Rev. Joseph Rickaby, S.J. 
London: Burns and Oates, 
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few to mean more than vot so many. The antithesis represents 
a proverb found in various forms ; and proverbs are not to be 
taken for precise utterances. One form of the proverb is quoted 
by Herodotus, vii. 210, ‘there are many human creatures, but 


>”) 


few men. 
There are some points in which we do not find ourselves in 
agreement with Father Rickaby, and especially as to the 
arrangement of the Gospel. He is impressed with its frag- 
mentary character. (See Preface, and note on ix. 18.) The 
first fourteen chapters are indeed arranged on a logical nota 
chronological principle, but from chapter xiv. onwards the 
arrangement is chronological with small exceptions, as may be 
seen by a comparison with Mark and Luke. But apart from 
this, the marks of a unity pervading the whole have impressed 
many commentators. We should like too, to have seen it 
brought out more fully how this Gospel is the “Gospel of the 
Kingdom,” and adapts itself in every part to the Jewish mind, 





4.—THE APOSTLE OF THE ARDENNES. 


It has been said that poetry must be “authentically musical, 
musical not in word only, but in heart and substance ”—that 
“a musical thought is one spoken by a mind that has penetrated 
into the inmost heart of the thing ; detected the inmost mystery 
of it, namely, the melody that lies hidden in it; the inward 
harmony of coherence which is its soul, whereby it exists, and 
has a right to be, here in this world.” 

Lady Lindsay’s new poem “The Apostle of the Ardennes,” 
seems to us to fulfil these conditions very completely and 
delightfully. Not only has a most high and noble theme been 
chosen, but in every page deep insight is revealed, and most 
perfect sympathy with that theme. 

It is the end of the seventh and beginning of the eighth 
century that is brought before us—the upward slope of early 
medizvalism—that strangely fascinating yet bewildering period 
when the conflict of the old and new conditions of life was at 
its height in the fair country of the Franks. The age of saints 
and of martyrs, of the Christian Courts of Dagobert and Pippin, 
yet the age also of greatest brutality and utter lawlessness, when 
paganism not altogether routed still lingered in obscure places 
—still darted forth serpent-like to wound and to destroy. And 
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assuredly no more striking and typical figure, or one more 
vividly representative of the final triumph of Christendom, could 
well be found than that of St. Hubert, the successor of the 
martyred Bishop of Maestricht—the first Bishop of Liége, the 
great Apostle of the Ardennes. 

We believe that among the many lives of the Saint, it is 
only the life written by an anonymous disciple, about twenty 
years after his death, that can really be relied upon, and that 
even here the definite information conveyed is small. Yet these 
slender authoritative records, the mere facts of St. Hubert’s life, 
are surely enough—more than enough—to account for the 
honour in which he has ever been held, and for the many 
beautiful legends and miracle stories that have been associated 
with his name. 

The conversion of the fierce hunter-prince, his holy after-life 
as Priest, Bishop, Apostle; his deep love for the poor and 
ardent charity. Above all, the wonderful battle fought by him 
against the paganism of the time, his destruction of the idol- 
worship still existing in his own country of the Ardennes, as 
well as in Toxandria and Brabant. What more could be 
desired—or what could be more suggestive? 

Lady Lindsay takes the life of St. Hubert not only in its 
first elements, but with all those adornments of pious legendary 
lore, which, from one point of view, are even more truthful than 
the truth itself, so characteristic are they of the ages of faith 
when earth and heaven lay very close together—the natural and 
supernatural being separated from one another by frailest 
barriers. 

Her poem is a most lovely Christian idyl ; and one which 
lingers: in the mind like the memory of some melodious, 
changeful symphony. 

Now we are taken into the heart of the green Ardennes and 
see the darksome, boundless forest stretching far away, whilst 
loudly sounds the reckless tumult of the chase on that fateful 
Good Friday, dying away as all alone the Prince madly pursues 
the mystic, snow-white deer, and presently gleams out the 
crucifix in its miraculous wonder, forcing upon his knees one 
who, although a baptized Christian, never yet had raised a hand 
to heaven, “nor sped a shaft of prayer !” 

Then through the silence of the woods speaks the Divine 
Voice— 

1 First published by Surius. (Nov. 3, tom. vi. 50, seq.) 
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Such tone sublime, 
We deem, is by the enchoired seraphim 
From holiest holy echoed through the spheres. 

Very powerfully is the story of Hubert’s conversion told ; 
and most pathetic is the picture of his young wife Floriban, 
who he thinks will share his new life, but who meantime has 
dreamed a dream of sorrow and of death which is to find its 
fulfilment before his return. 

This dream of Floriban’s is beautifully treated, and so also 
is that dream or rather vision of Pope Sergius, when an angel 
comes to him telling him of the martyrdom of Lantbert, and 
that it is Hubert alone who is worthy to fill his place. “To 
preach of love and risk a martyr’s death.” But again and again 
throughout the poem come these direct revelations of the super- 
natural—stars sown in the darkness of the way! Even as one 
is also shown the gradual building up of that glorious Jacob’s 
ladder reaching from earth to heaven—the fair uprising of a 
great and holy life. 

But it is difficult indeed to give any true idea of Lady 
Lindsay’s poem. The lofty ethical and religious tone which 
inspires the whole is revealed to us in beautiful and tender 
imagery—by many a delicate touch and suggestion—now in 
the pilgrim song of the little Saxon maiden with its sweet 
refrain, “Who travels heav’nward finds the journey long,”? 
now in the noble rede of Bishop Lantbert, “The next thing 
do!” Again, in “St. Hubert’s Prayer.” 

Sheave, Lord, my hopes ; tie with Faith’s golden string, 
Safe in Thy mead where dare no thief come nigh ; 


Yea, bind my soul to Thine own garnering, 
In threshing-time still at Thy feet to lie. 


But many, too, are the lovely wayside sketches which cannot 
be averlooked. Even the sombre forest opens now and again 
into the sunny glades— 


Where blue-bells went a-nodding up the bank, 

To waste themselves in further seas of blue 

Wide ranged o’er winter store of dry dead leaves. 
And where the warm air is full of the joyous singing of the 
birds who flock so confidingly about the feet of Hubert in his 
hermit solitude. 

Lovely also is the description of the little woodland chapel 

built on the very spot where he had dwelt for ten long years, 


1 Pp, 42. 
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weaving robes of discipline 
Upon the golden loom by Lantbert raised. 
And there is -a fine touch in that scene where Hubert in his 
old age comes on a last pilgrimage to his well-loved Ardennes, 
and kneeling in the little chapel hears instead of the wild hymns 
to Pan which had once broken discordantly on his ear, the 
chanting of a band of holy pilgrims. 
Yea, as from out his heart had erst been torn 
Fierce greed, and love of self, and lust of life, 
Thence drave he all the gods of heathenesse. 
We cannot imagine any one escaping easily from the charm 
of Lady Lindsay’s poem, or willingly laying it down till the last 


page is reached. 


5.—ST. JOHN.! 


St. John is, we believe, the third number of the St. Edmuna’s 
College Series Handbooks which Mgr. Ward is editing for the 
Catholic Truth Society. Dr. McIntyre, the author, in his 
Preface, cites St. Augustine’s description of the Fourth Gospel 
—“ They are deep words that are spoken by him, not random 
words, nor such as may be easily understood.” This refers 
mainly to the sublime doctrine contained in them, but even in 
their purely linguistic aspect the words of St. John, though they 
look so simple, are hard to interpret. The sentences are 
simplicity itself in their construction, but the difficulty is in 
connecting them together, to succeed in which it is necessary to 
grasp the purport of each statement with the utmost accuracy. 
The difficulty is increased in a commentary intended principally 
for young people, but Dr. McIntyre has dealt with it skil- 
fully. He is careful in calling attention to and explaining the 
sequence of the thought, the influence of context, and the 
grammatical niceties, matters on which examiners lay much 
more stress than on matter purely collateral. Yet his style is 
clear enough for the young to grasp most of his points—and, of 
course, there ought to be some things beyond the grasp of 
school-folk to meet the needs of more advanced students. It 
would be hard to illustrate the character of the commentary by 
the short quotation which is alone possible in a notice like 

' St. Edmund's College Series of Scripture Handbooks. The Holy Gospel according 
to St. John. By the Rev. John McIntyre, D.D., Professor of Scripture at St. Mary’s 
College, Oscott. London: Catholic Truth Society, 1899. 
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the present, but we may refer especially, as_ illustrating 
Dr. McIntyre’s style, to the notes on St.John vi. An instructed 
eye will discern in them a very careful choice of words, and a 
very accurate indication of the development of our Lord’s 
thought and the impression made by it on the Jews. Some 
objections, too, which arise in controversy are tacitly but most 
satisfactorily answered. 

In the acknowledged puzzles of the Gospel, as the fixing 
of the meaning of the phrase “our Lord’s Brethren,” the deter- 
mination whether Mary of Bethany and Mary Magdalene were 
the same or not, the assignment of the day of our Lord’s Pasch, 
even where one may not altogether agree with him, one must 
recognize that Dr. McIntyre shows a sound critical instinct 
Just one word about the day of the Pasch of the Holy Eucharist. 
He sees clearly that the Jews did not keep their Pasch till the 
Friday-Saturday, when the Crucifixion was over, and yet cannot 
rest satisfied with the usually suggested reasons for thinking 
that they put off their observance till after the legal day, 
Is it not more simple to suppose that our Lord anticipated the 
legal day, foreseeing that by the time it came He would no 
longer be able to eat the Pasch, and is not this what He means 
by the phrase “ My time is near at hand,” in St. Matt. xxvi. 18? 
It is in favour, too, of this theory, the character of the Supper- 
Room discourses, in which reference to the Paschal Lamb is 
conspicuous by its absence. Nor does it appear to us that 
there is any unanswerable difficulty against the theory of a 
Friday-Saturday Pasch, if we interpret St. Matthew’s “on the 
first day of the azyms” (xxvi. 17), as denoting the beginning 
of the night-day of Thursday-Friday, the fourteenth Nisan, 
such beginning being referred to in a rough way which would 
include a bit of the late afternoon. 

Dr. McIntyre has prefixed some very full Introductions to 
his Commentary, of which two are particularly good, those on 
the Apostolic Ministry and on the Authorship. 


6.—PICTURESQUE CASHMIR.! 

We have rarely seen a volume, even in these days of cheap 
process-blocks, which is more attractively illustrated than 
Picturesque Cashmir, by Dr. Arthur Neve. For the photographic 
part of the undertaking Mr. G,. W. Millais is responsible, and the 

1 Picturesque Cashmir. By Dr. Arthur Neve. London: Sands and Co., 1900. 
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execution does not belie the anticipations suggested by a name 
so well known in the world of art. Some of the reproductions 
of scenery are exquisite. To an enthusiastic student of Shelley 
or Moore, we could suggest no more acceptable commentary 
upon the verse which these writers have left us concerning the 
beauties of northern India, than the charming pictures contained 
in this volume. As for the letterpress, the book is pleasantly 
written without being in any way remarkable. Although the 
author combines the functions of physician, surgeon, and 
missionary, neither the medical nor the religious side of his 
experiences are obtruded upon the reader, and he evidently 
knows his subject well, as indeed he ought to do from his many 
years’ residence in the country. The little peeps we do get of 
his official relations with the natives will be suggestive to 
Catholic missionaries who may not have so fully and formally 
recognized the advantages to be derived from attending at once 
to the bodily and spiritual needs of the population amongst 
whom they reside. 


Literary Record. 


———— 


I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


The Countess de Courson’s La Persecution des Catholiques en 
Angleterre sous Charles II., has achieved the distinction of being 
crowned by the Academie Francaise, a distinction the more 
striking as the Countess is an Englishwoman. It now appears 
in an English dress (C.T.S), and the translator, Mrs. Raymond- 
Barker, reminds us that there has hitherto been no consecutive 
English account of the sufferings of the Catholics during the 
trying times of Charles II. As we have already reviewed the 
book in its French original, we need not do more now than call 
attention to the translation, which is excellently done, and will 
prove of great use. 

The Catholic Truth Society also sends the following publica- 
tions. A Bird’s Eye View of Church History is a little sixpenny 
bound volume of eighty-six pages, in which the entire history of 
the Church is divided into seven periods. It is not possible to give 
much more than a series of essays in so short a compass, but 
the seven essays skilfully summarize the salient features of each 
period, and sustain the general demonstration of the Church’s 
endurance and steady progress during the ages. This booklet 
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would be a useful companion to a journalist. The Work of 
the Catholic Laity in England is a reprint of the Cardinal's 
Stockport Address, which well deserved to be in our hands ina 
permanent form. St. Sebastian, Lay-Apostle and Martyr, is by 
Father Procter, the Dominican Provincial. After relating the 
life from the Acta, the author in a second section uses it as a 
text on which to hang an instruction on the vocation of the 
Catholic layman, of which the Saint was in pre-Reformation 
days a favourite patron. The Lord’s Prayer and The Hail Mary 
are two meditations of Savonarola’s, full of freshness and without 
traces of the stormy times in which he lived. The Holy Eucharist 
is a chapter from Bishop Challoner’s Catholic Christian instructed, 
intended apparently for inquirers about Catholic doctrine. 

We must give a very hearty welcome to the admirable little 
book on the Jubilee which has been brought out by Father 
Hilgers, S.J., under the title of Das Goldene Jahr. It is really a 
marvel of cheapness and neatness. Beautifully printed, with a 
number of little devotional illustrations, cloth binding, red edges, 
and case to protect it in the pocket, we should have expected to 
pay at least half-a-crown for this handsomely got up little 
volume. But the publishers, Messrs. Butzon and Bercker, in 
Kevelaen, manage to sell it for a shilling, and we can only 
rejoice that so useful an introduction to the Jubilee, which deals 
adequately with both its devotional and historical aspects, 
should find its way into so many hands. We can only wish 
that some English translation may be produced in this country 
in equally handy form. 

Last June, at the bidding of Leo XIIL., the entire Catholic 
world consecrated itself to the Sacred Heart. The Pontiff’s 
desire thus to associate the coming Jubilee and the new century 
with an increase of devotion to the Sacred Heart has motived 
the publication by Father M. Hagen,S.J.,of Das Herz Jesu, die 
Gnadesonne an der Wende des Jahrhunderts (Herder). It is a 
lucid explanation of the nature and symbols of the devotion, 
with some appropriate prayers, and gives the text of the Papal 
Letter of May 25, 1899. 

In St. Francis and You (Burns and Oates), Father Cuthbert, 
O.S.F.C., makes a forcible appeal to the Franciscan Tertiaries to 
take seriously to heart the wounds of modern society, in regard 
to the condition of the poor, the prevalence of intemperance, 
the inconstancy of conjugal affection, and to place themselves in 
the forefront of those who are striving to apply remedies. 
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Il—MAGAZINES. 


Some contents of foreign Periodicals : 

STIMMEN AUS MARIA LAACH. (October 21.) 

The Right of Inheritance in the Light of the Natural Law. 
A. Lehmkuhl. Religion and Morality on Scientific 
Principles. B. Cathrein. The Early Debates upon the 
Smaller Catechism in the Vatican Council. 7. Granderath. 
The Libraries and Archives of the Roman Church before 
the year 1000. /. Hilgers. Sensitiveness to Light in 
Animals without Eyes. Z. Wasmann. Reviews, &c. 

The ETupEs. (November 5 and 20.) 

The Proposed National Pilgrimage to Paray-le-Monial in 1900. 
S. Coubé. Freedom of Education and Freedom of Morals. 
A.-Belanger. The Happiness of Heaven according to 
the Psalms. A. Durand. The Book of the Imitation. 
J. Brucker. The earliest Jubilees. H. Prédot. Crime and 
its Remedies. H. Martin. The French People. ZL. Brutié. 
The “ Testament of Jesus Christ.” /. Brucker. M. F. Rabbe, 
and his pretended discovery of the’ Confraternity of the 
Holy Sacrament. 7. Chérot. Reviews, &c. 

DER KATHOLIK. (November.) 

Introduction to a Study of the Communion of Saints. 47. Mora- 
wokt. Recent Books on Ecclesiastical Vestments. Dom 
A. Kieule. Rochel and Surplice. Missions in Large 
Towns. Bernardine Sanson, Preacher of Indulgences. 
Dr. N. Paulus. Reviews, &c. 

LA CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (November 18.) 

The Two Breads. Italian Dialects. Freedom of Education, and 
the Congress of Lyons. New and Important Documents 
on the Concordat. The History of the Litany of Loreto. 

LA REVUE GENERALE. (November.) 

A Ransom. L. de Trédérne. Protestant Missions. A. /. Dunn. 
Padre Bonaparte. Comte de Cassarel. Voices beyond the 
Tomb. /. Gillard. The Eastern Question beyond the 
Balkans. Baron J.de Witte. Customs’ Reform. H. Thibaut. 
A Chapter from the History of the Old Council of 
Flanders. P. Dupouchel. Reviews, &c. 

REVUE BENEDICTINE. 

The Beginning of the Congregation of Bursfeld. Dom U. Berliére. 
The Musical System of the Greek Church. H. Gaisser. 
Unpublished Letters of Mabillon. DomU.Berliére. Reviews. 

















MEDITATION BOOKS. 


BY THE REV, R. F. CLARKE, S.J. 


The Ministry of Jesus. Meditations for Six Months on the Public Life of our 
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red, eis. Or in separate Parts, price 1d. each. 


The Life of Jesus. Meditations from Advent to Pentecost. Cloth, gilt 
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The Life and Ministry of Jesus. Short Meditations for Twelve Months. 
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One Penny in wrapper; in cloth, gilt lettered, 4d. 


Meditations for Advent. 

The Great Truths. Short Meditations for December. 

The Holy Infancy. Meditations fror ‘hristmas to the Feast of Our 
L 15 


The Hidden Life. Meditations from the Feast of Our Lady’s Espousals 


The Sacred Passion. Short Meditations for 


A Little Book for Holy Week. Meditations and Readings from Palm 


St. Joseph. Short Meditations for the Month of March. 
Resurrexit. itions from Easter to the Ascension 

Maria Magnificata. Meditations for a Month on Our Lady’s Life, 
Veni Sancte Spiritus. Meditations for Whitsuntide. 

The Sacred Heart. Short Meditations for June. 

The Precious Blood. Short Meditations for July. 

The Holy Angels. Short Meditations for the M 

Requiescant in Pace. Meditations on the Holy Souls. 

Humility. ‘Thirty Short Meditations. 

Faith and Hope. Meditations for a Month. 

Charity. Meditations for a Month. 

Patience. Meditations for a Month. 

The Weekly Communicant. In two parts. 1d. each; together, 2d.; cloth, 6d. 
Our Father. Meditations for a Month on the Lord’s Prayer. 


Hail Mary. Meditations for a Month on the Angelical Salutation. 


By the same Author. 
The Existence of God. A Dialogue. New Edition. Wrapper, 6d. 
Theosophy: Its Teaching, Marvels, and True Character. Wrapper, 6d. 
Spiritualism: Its Character and Results. Wrapper, 2d. 
The Pope and the Bible. Wrapper, 6d. 
Canon Gore on the Doctrine of Transubstantiation. Wrapper, 4d. 
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ROEHAMPTON : PRINTED BY JOHN GRIFFIN. 

















